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“Welcome to the National Music Camp” is what Dr. and Mrs. Joseph E. — way | (right) are presumably 


saying, as they greet Dr. Howard Hanson (extreme left) and Mrs. C. Arthur Bullock, president of the 

National Federation of Music Clubs, upon their arrival at Interlochen for the five-day session of the 

National Board of Divectors, State and District Presidents Council. Although National officers individual 

ly have frequently visited the National Music Cam». this was the first National Federation meeting ever 
to be held in the lovely Michigan resort. 
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THE THRESHOLD OF A NEW ADMINISTRATION 


His administration was launched upon a summit of renowned music-achievements—accumu 
lated, enriched through the Federation’s sixty-one years of history. The value and potentiali 
ties of the National Federation of Music Clubs have brought to its inheritance a noteworthy 








impact and major role in the musical life of our nation. 

At the threshold of her regime your new President deepens appreciation and expresses 
gratitude for the Federation's noble purpose, and for its leaders and membership who have 
valiantly, selflessly, through distinguished service, carried out its purpose and translated it into 
significant achievements. 

In recognition of the present day music needs and opportunities, the last administration 
commendably closed its activities with adoption of mandates for meeting them. However, these 
are based on the Federation’s same distinguished purpose; and the membership is asked to keep 
it translated into active service. 

Hence, this administration is commissioned with reorganization. It will inaugurate and 
put into effect a complete new set of Bylaws, a revised scale and method of financing, some new 
avenues of music service and changed patterns for others. 

In assuming this task the new administration challenges the members and friends of the 
Federation to include also these special objectives, which were adopted for this 1959-61 biennium: 

Greater promotion of American music—augment the “Parade of American Music.” 

Engage and urge the employment of our Federation and other American artists and musi 
cians, 

Give greater encouragement to teachers and pupils of strings and step up the Crusade for 
Strings. 

exert more influence in behalf of an enriched music education program, and urge more 
adequate recompense for music educators. 

Continue and implement our Music in Hospitals program. 

Broaden the value of music’s role in international understanding, and strengthen cultural 
bonds between countries as a means of increasing international goodwill—an aspiration of all 
dedicated Americans, 

Influence greater appreciation of the spiritaal power of music, and particularly good sa 
cred music; and urge use of our Hymns of the Month. 

Champion good music on radio and television. 

Since our Federation is a vital instrument in the musical and cultural development of our 
United States, engage in a supreme and concerted effort in behalf of Membership Extension and 
Federation Indoctrination. 

Augment public relations to pave the way for greater public service and goodwill through 
music, and to bring greater recognition and appreciation of Federation services, 

Campaign for the inclusion of the second American musician, Edward MacDowell, in New 
York University’s Hall of Fame. 

On the threshold of this new administration, we proclaim our faith in the value and _ po- 
tentialities of the Federation of Music Clubs program; and its worthiness to play a major role 


Achy All Matle# 


President 


in the musical life of our nation. 
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Lukas Foss, third from left, seated, and the members of his chamber music ensemble. 


On Ensemble Improvisation—A New Way 
of Making Music Together 


You've heard of sponteneous jam 
sessions? Here is something new 
in serious music improvisation 


| x the spring of 1957 Lukas Foss directed his 
attention to an area thus far ignored by the 


serious musician: the area of ensemble improvisa- 
tion. The discoveries initiated by his improvisation 
chamber ensemble point the way toward a new form 
of music-making. 

The members of the improvisation chamber en 
semble play without music. The musicians make up 
harmony, melody, counterpoint, on the spur of the 
moment, within a system of controlled chance. The 
resulting music differs with each playing. There are 
no prepared tunes or patterns. 

Initiated at U.C.L.A., this new mode of making 
music has met with profound interest at Tangle 
wood, Aspen, Brandeis University and Los Angeles. 
It aroused wide interest when it was played before 
our Biennial visitors in San Diego in April, 1959. 
To quote Alfred Frankenstein in San Francisco, it 
has “not only restored a creative role to the non 
jazz performer, it has also brought the audience to 
life in an unexpectedly creative way.” 

Wr. Foss here discusses the controversial idea in 
volved, and the system which makes this spontane 


ous ensemble expression possible, 


Our project grew out of a need—the need for 
greater abundance in the musical life of the musi 
cian. His musical activities have become one-sided. 
This one-sidedness began with the division of the 
field of music into composition and performance 
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By LUKAS FOSS 


This, in itself, was a good thing; we owe to it our 
yreat musical achievements. Today, however, there 
is no mere division; composers and performers do 
not speak the same language. They are separated 
by a wide gulf. The result is a musical culture which, 
for all its activity and distinction, shows signs of 
sterility. 

This barrier between contemporary composition 
and contemporary performance must be broken 
down, The composer and the performer must each 
enter the world of the other. We believe that our 
new ensemble improvisation demands this exchange 
and is one way of breaking down this barrier. 

In our ensemble improvisation, composition and 
performance merge into one process. This does not 
mean that the composer or the performer must cope 
with tasks which obviously require the special skill 
of the other. The performer is not called upon to 
compose great music, to produce lasting monuments. 
He is asked to find good notes of his own on his 
instrument. The composer is not called upon to 
give skilful renditions of masterpieces but to put 
small spontaneous musical ideas into immediate per- 
formance. The notes will be as skilled and as serious 
as the musicians who play them. They will be in- 
formal, unpredictable, good and bad. The individual 
contributions may be slight, but they all can add 
up to something that is at times musically remark- 
able. The sum total is more significant than the 
individual components. Time and again we have 
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experienced this truth in the course of our ex- 
periments. (This is why ensemble improvisation 
interests me and solo improvisation does not.) 

What about the composer who cannot play an 
instrument? The answer is: There should be no 
such thing. Our schools should see to this. Neither 
should there be such a thing as a skilled performer 
who cannot find new ideas for his instrument, who 
cannot listen and, accordingly, add the notes of 
his choice. (The notes of his choice. How strange 
that must sound to an instrumentalist who has 
never been anything but a slave to the printed note. 
The notes of his choice!) 

Isn’t it unnatural to go through a life of music 
without this experience? Will we not play Mozart 
and Beethoven the better for it? Will we not gain 
a far greater insight into music, into the way notes 
work in an interweaving of voices? 

What makes notes work in simultaneity? That 
was the initial question I asked myself one year and 
a half ago. If everyone improvises at the same time, 
the result is bound to be a chaotic simultaneity. 
How do we stay together? How can we control the 
demon of chance while at the same time offering 
free rein to the imagination? 

Chance, per se, is not interesting (except to 


gamblers). A life haphazardly thrown about by the 
whims of chance is as dull as it is immoral. But 
chance transformed, disciplined by the will and 
governed by laws, has meaning. And so it is in the 
arts: the study of the laws that transform chance, 
that turn accidents into meaningful events—this 
is the creative artist’s daily preoccupation. 

Jazz improvisation is made possible by a given 
melody and some basic chords. Our technique for 
ensemble improvisation is not based on a core which 
already is music, but on a system of abstract guide 
posts, series, chance control devices. Each of the 
three to six musicians assumes alternately the role 
of solo, harmony, counterpoint, follow solo, The 
structure of a composition is notated in symbols. 
Pre-arrangement is supposed to make an organized 
result possible without dictating the nature of the 
result. It is essential that we, the musicians, should 
be surprised by the result. It is essential that each 
result contain new surprises, 

Ensemble improvisation is completely unrepeat- 
able. Unrepeatability and spontaneity are its vir- 
tues. In our time, our masterpiece-conscious time, I 
welcome a music which need not claim immortality 


in order to claim validity. 





Hou to Se Effictent with “Fewer Violins 


Report of an Efficiency Management Engineer after a visit 
to a symphony concert: 


or considerable periods of time the four oboe play 
sot had nothing to do. The number should be 
reduced and the work spread more evenly over the 
whole of the concert, thus eliminating peaks of 


activity. 

All 12 violins were playing identical notes; this 
seems unnecessary duplication. The staff of this 
section should be drastically cut. If a larger volume 
of sound is required, it would be obtained by means 
of electronic apparatus. 

Much effort was absorbed in the playviny of thirty 
second notes; this seems to be an unnecessary re 
finement, It is recommended that all notes be round 
ed up to the nearest sixteenth. If this were done 
it would be possible to use trainees and lower grade 
operatives more extensively. 

It is remarkable that methods of engineering prin 
ciples have been adhered to as well as they have. 
For example, it was noted that the pianist was not 
only carrying out most of his work by two-handed 
operations, but was also using both feet for pedal 
operations. Nevertheless, there were excessive reach 
es for some notes on the piano, and it is probable 
that redesign of the keyboard to bring all notes 
within the normal working area would be of advan 
tage to this operator. 

In many cases the operators were using one hand 
for holding the instruments whereas the use of a 
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fixture would have rendered the idle hand available 
for other work. 

It was noted that excessive effort was being used 
occasionally by the players of wind instruments, 
whereas one air compressor could supply adequate 
air for all instruments under more accurately 
controlled conditions. 

Obsolescense of equipment is another matter into 
vhich further investigation could be made, as it 
was reputed in the program that the leading violin 
ist’s instrument was already several hundred years 
old. If normal depreciation schedules had been 
applied, the value of this instrument should have 
been reduced to zero, 

There seems to be too much repetition of some 
musical passages. Scores should be drastically 
pruned. No useful purpose is served by repeating 
on the horns a passage which has already been 
handled by the strings. It is estimated that if all 
redundant passages were eliminated the whole con 
cert time of two hours could be reduced to 20 min 
utes, and there would be no need for an intermission. 

The conductor agrees generally with these rec 
ommendations, but expresses the opinion that 
there might be some falling off in box-office receipts. 
In that unlikely event, it should be possible to close 
sections of the auditorium entirely, with consequent 
saving of overhead expenses, lighting, ete. If the 
worst came to worst, the whole thing could be 
abandoned, and the public could go to the movies 
instead, 

Courtesy Harper's Magazine 


” 





Plagiarism — The Blackmailer’s Delight 


Do You Know the Dangers of Distributing a Song? 


By SIGMUND SPAETH 


The author. Dr. Spaeth 


B careful not to write a popular song hit) unless 


you are willing to be sued for plagiarism. Prac 


tically every successful songwriter is constantly 
harassed by actual or threatened litigation, usually 
emanating from deluded amateurs or outright black 
mailers, aided and abetted by unserupulous lawyers, 
who gvenerally work on a contingent basis (colleet 
ing a fee only if they win the case) 

These attacks upon reputable American composers 
have become a definite racket. Thev even make a 
living for some expert extortionists, and the record 
still shows a very small percentage of victories for 
the plaintiffs, The trouble is that the vietim of sueh 
iu suit is bound to lose, regardless of how uw cause 
turns out. Tle has his choice between settling the 
matter out of court, often for a substantial sum 
which usually represents a brazen holdup, or spend 
ing far more money in defending himself, with only 
the slim satisfaction of having the court costs 
charged against his attacker. Either way, the com 
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poser is thousands of dollars out of pocket through 
no fault of his own. 

The most recent cases in which this writer has 
appeared as a witness all represented varying de 
grees of absurdity and emphasized the fact that 
judges, lawyers and juries are consistently ignorant 
of music and therefore resort mostly to guesswork, 
An ineredible amount of nonsense is paraded in a 
courtroom when a decision has to be made on the 
possible copying of a piece of music without the 
copyright owner's permission. Actually, startling 
similarities appear constantly in music, particular 
ly in popular tunes; and these are likely to be 
entirely accidental, since the basic patterns of 
melody are bound to repeat themselves automatical 
ly, like the cliches and platitudes of speech. (Harold 
Spivacke reports that an amateur songwriter once 
succeeded in copyrighting the chromatic scale in 
Washington, thereby making every future use of 
this common pattern an infringement on his “cre 
ation!) 

Perhaps the most disgraceful and ridiculous of 
all the musical plagiarism suits was the one brought 
not long ago against Hollywood's well established 
and highly respected writer of film scores, Dimitri 
Tiomkin. He was accused of stealing his hit tune 
The High and the Mighty from an unpublished and 
practically unknown song called Enchanted Cello. 
The plaintiffs claim rested entirely upon the fact 
that the equally reputable Ned Washington had 
written the words for both melodies. There was no 
significant similarity, and no indication that Tiom 
kin could possibly have heard the earlier tune. 

Yet this absurd case was permitted to tie up a 
New York Federal court for nearly three weeks and 
it took a jury five hours to reach a decision which 
should have been obvious from the outset, naturally 
in the defendant's favor. The judge admitted that 
he knew nothing about music and pleaded with the 
opposing lawyers to arrive at a financial settlement, 
thereby encouraging blackmail. A so-called “expert” 
solemnly produced “evidence” which stamped him 
as either a perjurer or an ignoramus. Winning this 
case cost Mr. Tiomkin about $100,000. His opponents 
would have settled for $50,000 “with credit.” 

Georges Auric, the distinguished French com- 
poser, was sued in Washington by an amateur who 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Composer William Bergsma 


T Oo meet composer William Bergsma is a relaxing 
and pleasant experience. Here is a man clearly 
enjoving his work and his way of life. He is tall and 
lanky, cowlicked, and a witty and engaging individ 
ual. He is basically a simple guy and his music, too, 
is simple. Commenting on the fact that he follows 
none of the modernist schools, he says, “I don't 
want to be considered part of a big trend.” He wants 
to be judged as a man who is writing music on his 
own. His intense creative gift does not conform to 
any major trends. 

First a violinist, and then a_ violist, Bergsma 
confesses that he didn’t like to practice, “so T be 
came a composer.” He has practiced that. At 38, he 
has to his credit a full-sized symphony, three string 
quartets, half a dozen short orchestral and choral 
works; two ballets, the Paul Bunyan Suite, and 
Gold and the Senor Commandante; many songs 
which reveal his lyrie gifts, a large piano work, 
Tangents, and a full length opera, The Wife of 
Vartin Guerre. 

Born in Oakland, California, Bergsma won all 
kinds of musical prizes and enjoyed a fine musical 
education—at Stanford and at the Eastman School 
of Music. (Tle loved California, and his new opera, 
about old San Francisco, will be performed in that 
city next April.) Among his awards, his Second 
Quartet, composed in 1944, won him a blessing from 
the New York Critics group, a National Arts and 
Letters Grant. a Guggenheim Fellowship and a job 
(which he still has) teaching composition at the 
Juilliard School in New York. He likes to teach 
but deplores the number of untalented people who 
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Thirteenth 


In Our 


American Composers Series — 


We Salute 
William Sergema 


announce themselves as composers. In the course 
of judging frequent composers’ contests, he often 
reads as many as 1500 scores a month. 

His most ambitious undertaking is his opera The 
Wife of Martin Guerre, which received its premiere 
in 1955 at the Juilliard School. The plot is a grip 
ping one, based on French court records of the year 
1560, of a man who apparently returns home after 
a long absence, lives happily for a time with his 
wife and then is denounced by her as an impostor. 
There is plenty of dramatic stuff here, and lyric 
music which grows in intensity, in a subtle and 
moving fashion. 

In a comparatively short time, Bergsma has de 
veloped into one of the more original and consistent 
ly creative forces of our time. He has succeeded in 
writing music with a definite personal stamp, “quite 
reasonably diatonic,” he says, and of a consistently 
high level of quality. 

Bergsma lives in Nyack, New York, across the 
river from the big city, but near enough to be ae- 
cessible to concerts and the Juilliard School. His 
wife Nicky, a six-year-old son Larry and a four 
year-old daughter, Anne, and many country and city 
friends make his life very full. This vear he looks 
forward to his new opera in April in San Francisco, 
to an orchestral work Spectrum, commissioned by 
the Portland Youth Orchestra, and a performance 
in San Diego of his ballet suite Gold and the Senor 
Commandante, 

Bergsma works may be had in the following 
{ Carol on Twelfth Night—Louisville 
Lou. 545-10; Second Quartet—Walden 
String Quartet— ARS 18; Third Quartet—Jnuilliard 
String Quartet—Columbia (in prep): Scenes from 
The Wife of Martin Guerre—Composers Recordings 

CRI 105 X; Music on a Quiet Theme—Tokyo 
Philharmonic with William Strickland—CRI (in 
prep); Gold and the Senor Commandante—Eastman 
Rochester Orchestra conducted by Howard Hanson 

Mercury; March with Trumpets—Goldman Band 

Decea: Concerto for Wind Quintet N. 8 Wind 
Quintet—Library of Congress commission. 


ecOrdiings * 
recordings : 


Orchestra 





In The Federation Spotlight 


Presenting a Composer, a “Television Impresario 
and a “Grande Dame,” AU Members 


BOSS OF ASCAP 


Stanley Adams 


ve of our Federation’s best 
peed and a most active col 
laborator in our American Music 
Program is Stanley Adams, the 
president of ASCAP, 
shorthand for the American So 
ciety of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers. From Charlie Abbott, 
Nalted Peanuts, 


which is 


who wrote F'tre 
to Efrem Zimbalist (Violin Con 
sharp minor), there 
of ASCAP., 


Adams has the considera 


certo in © 
are 4,959 members 
Stanley 
ble job of standing guard over 
the renditions of hundreds of 
thousands of their compositions 
Running ASCAP involves guid 
ing the activities of the employees 
in the New York and 20 regional 
offices of the organization; di 
recting the systematic collection 
of fees for members’ music that is 
played for profit; and distribut 
ing quarterly payments for these 
performances to the members. 
The members are all artists, in 
all fields of mrusic, and of all tem 
peraments. It is probable, there 
fore, that Adams’ is no ivory tow 
er kind of job 

But he likes it. His training is 
just right for such work, for he 
has a from New York 
University Law School, and 
brings the lawver’s factual and 


wree 
degree 


S 


precise mind to his office. And 
he is equipped with an under 
standing of songwriters and the 
song writing business, for he is 
himself a highly successful song 
writer, 

Ilis first song, Rollin’ Down the 
River, in fact, was written in col 
laboration with Fats Waller 
when he was a student at law 
school. Among his hundreds of 
published songs have been words 
to such hits as There Are Such 
Things, Little Old Lady, What A 
Diffrence a Day Made, My Shawl 
and Spellbound. In Hollywood 
he has written lyrics for Duel 
in the Sun, The Great Lie, Viva 
Villa and many films. 
Among his musical collaborators 


other 


have been Sigmund Romberg, Vic 
tor Hlerbert, Hoagy Carmichael, 
Oscar Levant and Ray Hender- 
son, 

His job keeps him mighty busy; 
he travels frequently in this coun 
try and in Europe, conferring 
with officers of 25 sister societies 
in Rome, London, Paris and 
Copenhagen. But when he has a 
free moment, ASC AP’s president 
sits down with pencil and back of 
envelope to jot down ideas for 
Because he’s also an ae- 


tive ASCAIP member. 


songs 


LIFE MEMBER FROM TELEVISION 


“Pile. 


Harry Salter 


Salter is producer and 
general behind-the-scenes agi- 


tator of the well-known CBS Tele- 
“Name That Tune,” 


i ade 
‘ 
nyo, 


vision Show 
also of the new “Music 
He invented the fantastically 
popular “Stop the Music” some 
years back. He is also a new Life 
Member of our Federation and 
via President Bullock, a benefac- 
tor to one of our young piano 
prodigies. 

Mr. Salter, a bluff and breezy 
type and a mogul, 
modestly disclaims any serious 
music talents. He conducted his 
own orchestra on “Hobby Lobby” 
but—“I play the violin, only no- 
body seems to make any special 
effort to listen,” he wrote to Mrs. 
Frank W. Coolidge. “If you ever 
heard me you'd know’ why.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Salter 
enough for good music to invite 
our Mesdames Dougan and Bul- 
lock to be guests on “Name That 
Tune” in early spring. When they 
told him of the Federation’s work 
for young musicians he donated 
$1,000 a year toward scholarship 


television 


cared 


work, also gave the Federation a 
nationwide boost over some 210 
television stations. 

The friendship grew in musical 
and human When Mrs. 
Bullock was once more invited 


terms, 


to be an audience guest of honor 
on “Name That Tune” in early 
June, she shared with Harry Sal- 
ter her concern § about voung 
Donald Read, a scholarship stu 
dent at the Juilliard School. 
Things were looking gloomy for 
Donald. A thirteen-year-old _ pi- 
anist of talent and a driving 
determination to practice and 
study, he has been giving con 
certs since he was six. This year, 
he received a scholarship at the 
Juilliard School in New York via 
a trust fund set up by the Scott 
Foundation in San Diego, his na 
tive town. He gloried in lessons 
by Leland Thompson and Rosina 
Lhevinne. But the last of the 
scholarship fund was used up in 
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May, and his widowed mother 
was unable, through her job, to 
do more than just house and feed 
them both. In despair, she wrote 
to Mrs. Bullock, and that lady 
acted promptly. She told Harry 
Salter about Donald. How, hav- 
ing no piano to play on, he prac- 
ticed in Steinway’s basement 
four hours each night, including 
Thanksgiving, week ends, Christ 
mas and New Year’s. Of a recent 
concert he had given in Long Is 
land, where the help in the hotel 
missed hearing him so he gave a 
complete concert the next day 
for the cooks, chambermaids, bell 
hops and janitors and their fami 
lies; of his wish to continue his 
studying privately with his splen- 
did Juilliard teachers. 

And Harry Salter took action 
at once—Donald Read continued 
his lessons during June, July, 
August and September, courtesy 
of Mr. Salter and the Federation. 
Although a self-avowed musical 
“short hair,” he has taken a deep 
interest in Donald’s future. It is 
probable that this is only the first 
chapter in a happy continued 
story. And another example of 
Harry Salter’s unpublicized job 
of helping musicians toward that 
one big break. 


GRANDE DAME OF 
WINSTON-SALEM 


wt 

Mrs. Nell Starr 
rs. Nell Starr, a Federation 
Life Member, was recently ac- 
claimed as the grande dame of 


Winston Salem (N. C.) music. 
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Enjoy a New York 





Bop poke 


and learn how your club can benefit from a tested, 
successful, approved fund-raising plan. 
YOUR HOLIDAY PROGRAM INCLUDES 


Rodgers and Hammerstein's newest hits 
Sound of Music, based on the lives and travels 
of the Trapp Family Singers, starring Mary Martin 
Flower Drum Song, big hit currently on Broadway 
* 


Marriage Go Round, starring Charles Boyer and 
Claudette Colbert 


The Pleasure of His Company, starring Cornelia Ot 
Skinner and Cyril Ritchard 


* 
Radio City Music Hall 
© 


Feature: A rehearsal session of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


ncheon and fashion show at the Hotel Plaza 
Five days at the Hote! Manhattan 


° 
PRICE FOR ENTIRE DELUXE PACKAGE: $100.00 per person 
plus transportation 
Approved by the Ways and Means Committee 
Special Hostess: Mrs. R. E. Wendland, Temple, Texas 
For additional information, brochures and reservations, write to: 
MARTIN SNYDER, INC. 
246 West 44th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 











The occasion celebrated her gold 
en anniversary of association with 
Salem College. A beloved influ 
ence in the cultural life of her 
community, Mrs. Starr says she 
followed the advice of her Metho 
dist minister father. “Before elec 
trifying the world with my con 
tralto voice, I consented to teach 
singing for one year!” That was 
in 1908, and the one year soon 
stretched to five. Then, marriage 
to Ernest Starr, head of the Salem 
English Department, set Nell 
Starr’s musical aspirations on a 
new tack. She founded the Thurs 
day Morning Music Club, and be 
came a member of the Civic Music 
board. 

At no time has Nell Starr been 
far from music. Temporarily leav 
ing Salem College, she became di 
rector of the Old Centenary 
Church choir. Later she led the 
choir of the West End Methodist 
Chureh. Returning to teach at 
Salem College in 1939, Mrs. Starr 
resumed her post until last year, 
when she retired. She continues, 


however, to give private voice les- 
sons. She says that “The greatest 
reward in 50 uninterrupted years 
of teaching is the fact that such 
a large majority of my talented 
students are continuing to sing; 
some in large metropolitan areas, 
many in their own communities.” 

Where music is concerned, one 
is sure to find Nell Starr. She re 
ligiously attends Civic Music con- 
certs, the Winston-Salem Sym 
phony Orchestra, music programs 
at Wake Forest College, and of 
course, the faculty and student re 
citals at Salem College. 

Looking back on her life in mu- 
sic, Mrs. Starr recalls student 
days at the New England Conser- 
vatory. From there her profession 
al career started abruptly with 
the Southern Trio, three girl sing- 
ers. She dropped her Chicago ac 
cent and became a “professional 
Southerner.” In 1920, the Starrs 
took up residence in New York. 
Mrs. Starr’s singing career there 


(Continued on page 44) 





Transylvania — 
Its Methods and Purposes 


JAMES CHRISTIAN PFOHL 


Lrnoven Federation members have given gener 
pein for scholarships at summer music camps, 
mtn have never Visited one What are they like? 
Hlow do they accomplish sound musical training and 
at the same time provide the physical pleasures of 
a camp? What are the teachers like? Ilow talented 
must a child be to attend the camp? Let me try to 
vive a picture of life at the Transylvania Musi 
Camp, in North Carolina’s Blue Ridge Mountains, 

Choosing the faculty at a Music Center is one 
of our most difficult jobs. Our instructors are our 
link with our students and are chosen both for their 
musical talents and for their human qualities. Be 
fore being engayved to teach at this music center a 
man—or woman—tmust meet three qualifications 
must be an expert in his or her musical field; must 
like young people and be a good influence on them, 
and must have the gift of being a rea! teacher as 
well as a good performer, Our faculty members are 
found in the winter time in the first desks of leading 
symphony orchestras and at music schools. Their 


talents are many 


Our faculty members realize that they cannot 
create musicians in the six or nine weeks that the 
young folks attend camp at the Brevard Music Cen 
ter. They come to us with varving talents. Some are 
beginners, some accomplished musicians. We sim 
ply try to “sow a seed” with the hope that it will 
take root, sprout, and grow between September and 
June. Such growth is almost guaranteed because of 
the enthusiasm which has been generated by the 
time the students go home. Our Crusade for Strings 


goes on all vear round. 


The seeds are sown in several ways. First of all 
all students take private lessons, In these lessons 
teachers can merely suggest how to improve meth 
ods and techniques, The faculty must always keep 
in mind that the home town teacher is the one who 


ultimately guides the development of the young 


Musician with a purpose—to find a nice cool spot for a 
profitable hour’s rehearsal of a difficult passage for 
string bass. 


musician. Camp instructors only implement teach 
ings of the home town instructors. 

But it is in our group activities that many young 
musicians find new and refreshing experiences. 
Some children come to us who have never before 
played in an ensemble. 

Giroup classes are held through the week. In these 
classes students have the opportunity to perform be 
fore others in their musical field. The other chil 
dren are good critics and often offer constructive 
comments, These friendly criticisms are an impor 
tant part of the teaching that goes on at the Brevard 
Music Center. 

A great deal of learning is accomplished through 
actual participation in an orchestra. Every child 
gets a chance to do so. In all of the music organiza- 
tions, the students perform along with their teach- 
ers. The faculty members, teaching constantly dur- 
ing rehearsals, take back-chair positions. The stu- 
dents, serving as apprentices, take over the first 
chairs. A young French horn player, reading a 
Mozart Symphony for the first time, will learn 
through observation of his teacher as well as by 
participation. , 

Every student has a chance to perform every week. 
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To learn to play for your fellows is one of ihe 
things that the Brevard Music Center stresses. Stu- 
dents learn better by performing; therefore, each 
one must have the chance to play frequently before 
his peers. There is an organization for students of 
each level of ability. The Hilltopper Band and Hill- 
topper Symphony play concerts on Sunday after- 
noons, prior to the major orchestra concert. These 
organizations are for the students of intermediate 
ability. The Transyivania Concert Band is made up 
of about 60 advanced students. The faculty and 
staff also play in this band. For advanced orchestra 
players there is the Transylvania Symphony. In 
this organization there is a student concertmaster. 
Auditions are held for first-chair positions every 
two weeks, and the honor goes to various young 
musicians. The top musical organization is the Or- 
chestra of the Faculty and Staff. Occasionally a 
student is honored by being given the privilege of 
performing with this group. 

We encourage singers, too. The Chorus and the 
Choral Ensemble are two vocal groups open to any- 
one who wants the chance to sing. The Chorus is 
less advanced. The Choral Ensemble is composed of 
advanced campers and staff. They perform music 
of four centuries, including church music. This sum 
mer they learned and performed the Faure Requiem. 

Not only do young musicians learn the art of per 
forming in a group but they are also given the chance 


to play solos in student recitals. These recitals are 


Plagiarism —The Blackmailer's Delight 


held once a week and the audience is the camp stu- 
dent body. Concerto and Aria Nights give the out- 
standing campers a chance to solo with orchestra. 

Students attend all concerts every week. This 
gives them a broad musical experience, for at these 
concerts they are exposed to all types of music. They 
hear the major works of the orchestral repertoire, 
chamber music, contemporary works, lieder, opera 
excerpts, concertos. And they hear them being re- 
hearsed as well as performed, so that a wealth of 
great music gets into their pores and hearts. 

Just meeting and associating with the guest ar- 
tists often spurs an aspiring musician to work 
harder. Such artists as Beverly Wolff, contralto; 
Ruth Slencezynska and Grant Johannesen, pianists ; 
Victor Stern, violist, and Norman Farrow, bari- 
tone, were guest artists this summer and stayed at 
the camp. Students learn a great deal from seeing 
“live” artists other than on the concert stage. 

The Brevard Music Center tries to see that its 
musicians are well-rounded. There are 110 acres of.- 
fering varied opportunities for each to develop so- 
cially and physically as well as musically. Swim- 
ming, tennis and other sports and handicrafts are 
supervised by two coaches and two assistants. 

We are proud to have over 200 rising young musi- 
cians from 20 states at the Brevard Center this year 

and from two foreign countries. Our students, 
faculty, and staff all eat together, play together, 
and study music together, And they hate to go home! 


(Continued from page 6) 


claimed that the main theme of the Song of the 
Voulin Rouge was stolen from him, even though 
Auric had written his own tune earlier and had 
never been in this country before. The “similarity” 
consisted of four notes commonly heard on dining 
room chimes and appearing also in a number of the 
world’s familiar bugle calls. The “expert” in this 
case had the effrontery to swear that the slight 
similarity “could not possibly be a coincidence,” 
even after a dozen versions of the same pattern had 
been played on a piano in the court-room. Incredibly, 
this completely false charge resulted in a “hung 
jury,” a naive admission to the world of our musical 
illiteracy. 

In two recent cases the plaintiff was proved to 
have steamed open a registered envelope mailed to 
himself and inserted a manuscript actually copied 
from the defendant's published work, in a desperate 
attempt to establish a prior date of composition. 
The first was against Peggy Lee’s Vanana, and the 
second against Irving Berlin’s You’re Just in Love, 
from Call Me Madam. In both cases the identity of 
melody acted as a boomerang. It was just too pat, 
and could not possibly be explained as a mere coin- 
cidence, much less a deliberate and clumsy theft 
on the part of the well known defendants, who 
nevertheless had to spend plenty of money to uphold 
their reputations. 


SerremMeBer, 1959 


Cole Porter was one of the victims of a man 
known as “the perpetual suer of New York City,” 
who for years collected “nuisance” payments on 
completely false charges of plagiarism based on a 
single published song. On this occasion he attacked 
no less than seven of Porter’s biggest hits (timing 
his suit with the release of the motion picture Night 
and Day). He claimed that Porter had entered his 
apartment and ransacked his bureau drawers, scat- 
tering his manuscripts on the floor and taking what 
he wanted! The supposed “similarities” boiled down 
to the fact that they had both used the seven notes 
of the diatonic scale, with no relationship whatever 
as to position or sequence. In spite of the absurdity 
of this litigation, which tied up a court for nearly 
a month, three women on the jury argued stubborn 
ly that the plaintiff should be given some money, 
because “they were sorry for him.” How he would 
have welcomed the chance to tell the world that 
Cole Porter had to steal his tunes from him! 

It seems about time for a strong protest against 
such injustices as these. Most musical plagiarism 
suits could be kept out of court if referred to a board 
of adjudicators or even a single unprejudiced ref- 
eree with some musical knowledge. The National 
Music Council is currently investigating this possi- 
bility. To waste the tax-payers’ money on such 


nonsense is ridiculous. 





Pictured during Federation Day, Bardstown, Ky., are 
dignitaries who enjoyed the new music-drama, “The 
Stephen Foster Story;” also two leading actors (cen 
tered in costume); Barbara Lockard (Jane McDowell) 
and James Morris, Jr., (Stephen Foster). L. to r., 
balance of picture: Mrs. Rutherford B. Hoppe, Nat'l 
Board Member, Ky.; Mrs. James Snyder, State Pres.; 
Mrs, Frank A. Vought, Regional V. P.; Mrs. Clifton J. 
Muir, Nat'l V. P.; top r., Mrs. C. Arthur Bullock, Nat’! 
Pres.; lower r.. Mrs. Thomas J. Stocker, Jr., Pres. 
Stephen Foster Club, Bardstown. 


ao a fine thing to belong to an organization 
which funetions usefully and creatively fon 
twelve months of the year! You hear grumbles about 
rebroadcasts of old television shows during the sum 
mer, and of doldrums in the theatre world. Bat we 
of the National Federation of Musie Clubs can hold 
our heads high at summer activities which are event 
ful and constant. All summer long, our official Mid 
weeks or Week-ends bring members to important 
musical centers. And all summer long, dozens of 
talented young musicians were enabled throueh 
Federation scholarships to continue music studies 
under green trees, with stimulating companions. in 
music camps throughout the country. 


THE TRADITIONAL OGLEBAY PARK 
MID-WEEK 

The summer’s opening event was the Fede~ation 
Mid-Week at Oglebay Park, Wheeling. West Va. 
from June 30 to July 2. Mrs. Brooks B. Evans of 
Charleston was program chairman for the event, and 
presided at the annual luncheon. Mrs. C. Arthur 
Bullock, our President, was guest of honor. and 
spoke on “Opera and its Relationship to the NFMC.” 
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The Federation Enjoys 


Varied Activities 


in Summer, 1959 


By EDITH BEHRENS 


Dr. John Clark Kendel, Vice President of the Amer 
ican Music Conference, was the principal speaker. 
Music for the occasion was provided by the Thurs 
day Music Club Chorus of Wheeling. One of their 
songs was the Collect which was dedicated to Mrs. 
Bullock when she was president of the Pennsylvania 
Federation. Business sessions during the Mid-Week 
discussed the future of the Oglebay Opera Workshop 
which was not held in 1959, due to Boris Goldovsky’s 
absence in Europe. Also an invitation was extended 
to the Federation to hold its 1960 Board Meeting in 
Oglebay Park during the Mid-Week and Opera 
Workshop sessions. Conference-Goers greatly en 
joyed the High School Choral Workshop held on 
the campus of Bethany College. 


TWO FASCINATING NEW EVENTS— 
BOTH IN KENTUCKY 

On July 9 Federation members gathered at the 
headquarters of the Stephen Foster Drama Asso 
ciation at Bardstown, Kentucky, where the Stephen 
Foster Club of Bardstown sponsored a performance 
of the new music drama, The Stephon Foster Story, 
by the Pulitzer Prize-winning playwright, Paul 
Gireen, with musical score by Isaac van Grove. The 
event, dedicated to the Kentucky Musie Clubs, 
brought an audience of more than 300 and our Na 
tional President Mrs. Bullock and National Vice 
President Mrs. Clifton J. Muir as honored guests. 
Mrs. Bullock commented of the opera, “It repre- 
sents the heart and voice of America.” The core of 
the play is the creation of the song Wy Old Kentucky 
Home. It is scheduled to run through Labor Day, 
and in future years to come. Mrs. Rutherford B. 
Hoppe of Louisville was chairman of arrangements. 
Mrs. Frank A. Vought, newly elected Southeastern 
Regional Vice President, also attended. 

Another event on July 10th combined the first 
National Federation of Music Clubs Day with the 
Annual Kentucky Federation Day at the Stephen 
Collins Foster Music Camp on the campus of the 
Eastern Kentucky State College at Richmond. 
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Our 16th Annual Week-End at Chautauqua drew an unusually large and distinguished group. 

Here, |. to r., are the people largely responsible for its success: Mrs. Charles H. Pascoe, Tuc 

son, Arizona, founder of the Week-End; Mrs. Lewis E. Young, Pennsylvania State President and 

Chairman of the event; President Bullock, honor guest and speaker; Mrs. Albert Voth of Akron, 

Ohio, substituting for State President Saltsman, and Dr. Merle Montgomery, New York State 
President. 


F 


At the Stephen Foster Music Camp's First National Federation Week-End. 
Front row, |. to r.: Southeastern Regional Vice President Vought; Mrs. Whayne Priest, Past President of Ken 


tucky; Nat'l V. P. Muir, the National Federation Representative; National President Bullock; Mrs. William 
Walker, State Jr. Counselor; Miss Ellen Pugh, State Dist. Director; Miss Leila Hillsman, State Rec. sSec’y; 
Mrs. Frances Schultz, Kentucky’s 2nd V. P. Back row: Mrs. J. N. Snyder, State Pres.; Mrs. Rutherford B. 
Hoppe, Kentucky Bd. Member; Miss Jane Campbell, State Scholarship Chm’n; James E. Van Peursem, Camp 
Director; Miss Jean Felix, State Corr. Sec’y. 
SepremMner, 1959 13 





A group of Federation members who attended the Coffee at the Stone Castle, one of the chief attractions at In- 
spiration Point Fine Arts Colony. Easily identifiable, front, are: National Pres. Bullock, third from right, and fourth 
from right, Miss Leta Mae Smith, Chairman of the Federation Mid-Week. Back row, first from right, is Mrs. Eugene 

S. Briggs, Enid, Oklahoma, wife of the President of the Board of Directors of the Colony. 


present were \irs tullo ind Mrs Muir 
accom panied then Frank A. Vought 


Mrs. Mun 


Darrell Barnes and pianist Mary Elizabeth Brooks. Lee Dough 
erty, soprano, a 1958 award winner, also appeared on this pro 

gram 
Dr. Rous was moderator for a panel on “Guiding Our Musical 
f musicianship | mp's Youth” held on Saturday afternoon. Speakers were National 
Band President Bullock; Miss Anne Hull, teacher of ensemble musi 
it Juilliard School of Music; Dr. Ozan Marsh 

OUR SIXTEENTH WEEK-END AT CHAUTAUQU 


head of the piano 
department, Chautauqua School of Musi 
luly 16 to 19 brought Federation member » Chaut 


Miss Charlene Chad 
vutauqua wick, assistant to Julius Huehn, director of the School of Musi 
mnual Week-End, witl i 


Mrs. Young, Scholarship Chairman, presented the 1959 


winners in concert. The New York Federation's 


strings went to Darrell Barnes, 17-year 
Mix 


award in 
old violist from Detroit 
s Mary Elizabeth Brooks, 16-year-old pianist from Merrit 
ton, Ontario, and St. Charles, Missouri, won the Pennsylvania 
lederatior award. The Ohio Federation's voice sche 
Miss Virginia Love, mezz 
NFMC scholarship in organ was awardee 
Pancoast, Mingo Junction, Ohio. The New 


o-soprano tron 


new scholarship in string 
posed of Inez Hullinger and 


list, and Charles 


nsemble was won by a 


ird Luby, violinists 


ning irked the openimne« ‘ of the Chautau 
Orchestra, under the direction of Walter Hendl 
Toronto, a former NFMC award 


orchestra in Rachmaninoff's ¢ 


winner, Was 
vit} 


erto 


iufternoon the 


1! 


Chautauqua Symphony O 
Beethoven program in the Amphitl 
Chautauqua choir, under the direction 
hristianset featured Great Hiymns f Beauty i 

: B* | song service 

Vittorio i! v } Share atu ‘ 

Gail Mannet etropolitan Oper AGAIN WE VISIT TRANSYLVANIA 

\ssociation, a nductec y Julius Rud worse ianni Fourth of the nine summer events was the IIth Annual 
Til wil in Chautauqua f Seve ] 


ad " t ' syivania Federation Week-End at 
fjannint was persuaded to take a bow witl 


Tran 
Brevard, N. C., from Friday, 
July 17, through Sunday, the 19th. Mrs. Frank A 
Paincourtville, Louisiana, 


( 


Vought, 
On Saturday morning Henry Janiec conducted the Student Southeastern Regional 
Symphony 


Vice-Presi 
its opening concert. Featured dent, was the honor guest, and Mrs. David B. Sutton of Raleigh, 
Federation scholarship winners: violist N. C., Steering Committee Chairman, presided 


solomst 


were tw 
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A happy group at one of our newer Week-Ends, the Peninsula Music Festival. L. to r. are John 
Browning, pianist, the Federation's Steinway Centennial winner; Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan, Past 
National President; Mrs. Herman Uihlein, National Donor Member; Mrs. Charles H. Pascoe, 
Music Festival Orchestra. 


National Board Member; Dr. Thor Johnson, Conductor, Peninsula 


Transylvania Music Camp Library furnishings. A 


Mrs. G. Ernest Moore, Raleigh, 
overtures, 


Irchestra, Cor Honigman 


Camps Symphony 
continuing drive, chaired by 


The Transylvania Musi l 
and Chorus performed the three concerts. Soloists 
Steiner, violinist, Philadelphia, 1959 winner of the seeks furnishings, scores tor 
Award, and Donald Read, 14-year-old and accompaniments for piano concertos, songs, 
Juilliard student. Guest conductor for the Saturday and arias 

W. Morrison, Lake 


pianist, a 
night band concert was Dr. William Revelli, University of The luncheon speaker was Mrs. Glenn 
land, Fla., president of the South Atlantic District. Mrs. Arthur 


the National FE. Reynolds, Virginia Federation President; Mrs. A. B. Has 
Alabama; Mrs Jack (¢ Ward, South Carolina; Mrs. H. A 
Mrs. C. B. Jefferson, North Carolina 
L. Jones, South Carolina National 
North Carolina 


! 
70-piece orchestra of 


cert Band 
were Diana 
Young Artist String 


classical suites 


Michigar 
The Federation Banquet Saturday night heard 
ohn Rich well, 
No. 4 Shaffer, Georgia; and 
were present. Mrs. Curran 
Hinda Board Member, and Mrs. Maurice Honigman, 


inda nigmat ransylvania Scholarship winner, ] 
Hinda H I | 

irdson of Fort Wayne, Indiana, play Mozart's ‘ 
or the French Horn 


Recognition Luncheon 


oncerto 


Saturday honored donors to the 


tha age 
an of the 


Luncheon at Oglebay Park: |. to r.: Stanley H. Colling, Camp Director; Mrs. Brooks B. Evans, Chairm 
Week-End; Dr. John Clark Kendel, Vice President of the American Music Conference; Southeastern Regional Vice 


President Vought, National Representative. 
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Officials of Chatham College Opera Workshop read the 
text of a plaque presented to them by the Federation honor- 
ing their service to music. L. to r. first row, are Mrs. 
Charles H. Pascoe, Nat'l Summer Scholarship Chairman; 
Robert Lawrence, Workshop Director; National President 
Bullock. Second row, Mrs. Robert M. Fisher, former Penn- 
sylvania Federation President; Lorenzo Malfatti, Work 
shop Administrator; Mrs. David V. Murdock, Workshop 
Scholarship Chairman; Mrs. Lewis E. Young, Pennsylvania 
President. 


Center, just under the lights, is shown Judy Grady, 
15-year-old composer, our scholarship winner at the 
Junior Conservatory, Camp Lyndon, Vermont. 


progran 
Musi OV Club, Mrs. Du 
Spicer a W eek-End 
hariiiet ( | arrangements 
Che Chorus-Orchestra rendition of Fauré’s Requiem Sw 
morning wa memorial to Mr Helen Bateman Harshn 
t South olina President und the faculty concert 
ifternoon was a memorial to pianist Ernest Mauney, wit! 
brother Miles at the piano 
Paul Creston’s Dance Overture, commissioned by the National 


Federation for its 1955 Biennial, was performed at that « 
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cert; and a composition Glorious Everlasting by M. T. Cousins 
of Brevard College, was used as the offertory for the morning 
worship services 


MID-WEEK AT INSPIRATION POINT 

The Federation Mid-Week at Inspiration Point Fine Arts 
Colony, got underway Wednesday, July 22nd, with an orchestral 
concert in the evening in the City Auditorium of Eureka Springs, 
Arkansas. Forty-two Federation members enjoyed the Swedish 
pancake breakfast Thursday, July 23rd. Eighty visitors attended 
the morning coffee at the “Stone Castle” on the grounds of In 
spiration Point. Two Mozart one-act operas, Bastian and Bas- 
tienne and The Impresario were presented at 2:30 p.m. Two 
hundred and four Federation members attended the dinner at 
Ozark Village at which National President Bullock was guest 
Spe aker 

No more than forty members had ever attended before, never 
a National President, and Eureka Springs Auditorium had 
never before been full to the rafters. This was also the first 
time that Junior Club members attended the Mid-Week. Mrs 
C. J. Girair, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, brought eighteen Junior 
Club members with her; Mrs. Hal H. McHaney, Kennett, Mis 
sourt, presideat of the Missouri Federation, brought four; and 
Miss E. Marie Burdette, National Student Adviser, Winfield, 
Kansas, brought four Juvenile Club members 

Flotow’s Martha was presented cn Thursday evening by 
talented summer music students 

Highlight of the Festival Mid-Week was the premiere of a 
new Van Grove composition at 8 p.m. The piece is a Hobart 
Commission, a setting of Henry Van Dyke's popular story, The 
Other Wise Man. Mr. Van Grove has made it into a one-act 
religious lyric drama. It was received with enormous enthusiasm, 
ind the composer was present to receive much acclaim 


FEDERATION DAY AT THE JUNIOR 
CONSERVATORY CAMP 

\ new Federation Day was instituted this summer at the 
Junior Conservatory Camp, at Lyndon Center, Vermont, on 
luesday, August 4th. Janet Grady, National Federation scholar 
ship student at the Camp, stands under the panel lights during 
the singing of Goodnight Music, the Camp’s theme-song, fol 
lowing the Festival Composers’ forum on the evening of August 
Hth. (See picture on opposite page). Janet’s new piano com 
sition was heard on this forum, receiving an ovation from 


I 
the festival audience 


[wenty-six compositions—all worthy of a hearing—were 
turned in before the deadline, making necessary two forums 
during festival week 

Goodnight Music which is used for the closing of all event 
ful Camp evenings, was composed—words and music—in 1954 
by Shari Fleming, now an instructor at Camp and at the 
Peabody Conservatory’s Preparatory Department. She is 
seated at one of the pianos. Ruth Young, the National Federa- 
tion’s 1957 Scholarship student, now a Counselor at Camp, 
is seated at piano, left. Several times during the summer Janet 
Grady tried her hand at two-piano improvisation with Shari 
or Ruth. Flora Cushman, 1955 NFMC first prize-Junior com 
poser, with six Superiors in one year, now Counselor for girls, 
is the tall girl, middle right 

On the following day, August 5th, a Festival concert, also 
of Federation interest, premiered new choral compositions by 
Shari Fleming and Flora Cushman. Dr. Ron Nelson, director 
of the camp, conducted the Junior Conservatory Camp Chorus 
In the evening, a dance concert featured choreographic inter 
pretations of music of Bach, Hindemith, Ravel and Lukas Foss 

On August 6th, after the Festival, the Camp climbed Mount 
Washington's Amanoosak Ravine Trail. On the way dows they 
stopped at the Lakes of the Clouds to sing a large part of 
the Festival choral program 


PENINSULA MUSIC FESTIVAL EXCITING 

The Federation Week End, August 14-16, at the Peninsula 
Music Festival, Fish Creek, Wisconsin, was a most exciting 
one. One of the two principal soloists was our 1957 Steinway 
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winner, John Browning, whose appearance at the Festival had 
been initiated through efforts of the Federation. Lois Marshall, 
soprano, was another. 


For the Saturday concert, Dr. Thor Johnson, conductor of 
the Peninsula Music Festival Orchestra, had programmed two 
Mozart Piano Concertos—K.449 in E flat major and K.466 
in D minor. Mr. Browning, Dr. Johnson and the Festival Or- 
chestra covered themselves with honor on both counts. On 
Sunday the audiences heard the lovely Lois Marshall, so- 
prano, as soloist in Ravel’s Sheherezade, and the closing scene 
from Strauss’ Capriccio. There were ample times for relaxa- 
tion and sociability too, as the Federation guests attended both 
a luncheon and a dinner, as well as a post-concert party for 
orchestra and soloists 


Honored guests were Mr. and Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan and 
Mrs. Charles H. Pascoe. Mrs. Dougan, Past National Presi- 
dent, aided by Mrs. Pascoe, conducted an informal “question 
and answer” forum on National Federation activities. This 
session was vital and brought much enthusiastic comment. 


Two activities of the Federation Week-End have come to 
be honored traditions and were included in this session. The 
first was the Saturday afternoon address by Dr. Thor John 
son. This was in the nature of a report on his journeys as 
music member of the Ten-Man Advisory Committee on the 
Arts established by the State Department. This year the re- 
port was on a recently concluded trip to Czechoslovakia. The 
second tradition was observed on Sunday morning. On a hill 
side high above the bluffs of Green Bay a brass choir from 
the Peninsula Music Festival Orchestra played traditional 
Moravian Chorales, as worshippers proceeded to the various 


churches 


It was truly a Week-End of enrichment 


A NEW FEDERATION DAY—AT 
CHATHAM COLLEGE 


Sixty-five members of the Federation and patrons of the 
Chatham College Opera Workshop of Pittsburgh, Pa. met 
for luncheon in beautiful Mellon Hall August 20, to celebrate 
the first Federation Day and the 17th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Workshop. Hostess was Mrs. Albert F. Keister, 
founder of the project, and guests of honor included the Fed- 
eration’s National President, Mrs. Bullock, the Chairman of 
Summer Scholarships, Mrs. Charles H. Pascoe; the Pennsyl 
vania Federation President, Mrs. Lewis E. Young; Robert 
Lawrence, artistic director, and Lorenzo Malfatti, administrator 
and coach 


Following the luncheon, Mrs. Keister extended greetings, 
and introduced Mrs. David V. Murdoch, Scholarship Chair- 
man for the Opera Workshop since its inception, and chairman 
of the Day. Mrs. Murdoch introduced Mrs. Bullock, who 
spoke of many projects to promote the interests of our musi 
cal youth. She also presented the Opera Workshop with the 
Certificate of Merit which had been bestowed in San Diego 
in April, 1959, in appreciation of its contribution to the musical 
life of America. Nine State and District winners of National 
Federation scholarships were introduced, several of whom 
took part in the musical program which followed. Mrs. Pascoe 
spoke of the broad scope of the summer music scholarship 
program, and urged the Workshop members to participate in 
the Student Auditions 


Robert Lawrence, conductor, music critic, author and lec- 
turer, quizmaster of the Metropolitan broadcasts, and direc- 
tor of the summer Workshop, was unstinting in his praise 
of the talent represented among the 30 members enrolled in 
the Workshop. In anticipation of a revival of French opera 
in the repertoires of the opera companies in America, French 
works have been stressed during the four-week session. The 
story of Massenet’s Manon was told, with arias and duets 
from the opera sung by the students. At the evening session 
scenes from great French operas were beautifully presented 
in the original language, with costumes and scenery. These 
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Gene Allen (center) of Albuquerque, N. M., 1959 

scholarship winner, is shown as he appeared in the title 

role of Arbatan in Isaac Van Grove’s musical setting 

of Henry Van Dyke's “The Other Wise Man” at Inspira- 
tion Point Opera Workshop. 


Photographed at Indian Hill in the Berkshires are our 

two scholarship winners there: Diane Deutsch, com 

poser, of Miami Beach, Fla., Charles Ives Scholarship 

winner; and Frederick Jackson, bass, winner of the 
Francis Rogers vocal scholarship. 


included scenes from Halevy’s La Juive, Meyerbeer’s Les 
Huguenots, and Massenet’s Werther 

The French diction was unusually fine, due to the coaching 
of Mme. Sylve Derdeyn. Stage settings and properties were 
arranged by Mr. Malfatti. After the intermission, a con 
trasting one act opera The Ordeal of Osbert by an American 
composer, Allan Davis, based on a book by P. G. Wodehouse, 
was presented. This brought the Federation Day to a delight- 


ful close 





Above, left: French horn player John B. Richardson of Fort Wayne, Indiana, this year’s winner of the Hinda Honig- 

man scholarship at Transylvania Music Camp. Right: With one of the picturesque Interlochen lakes as a background, 

Federation dignitaries are photographed with the National Scholarship winners. L. to r. are: National President 

Bullock, Summer Scholarship Board Chairman Pascoe, Carl O’Neal Page, Spartanburg, S. C., scholarship winner; 

Mrs. M. Cedric Dowling, Interlochen Scholarship Chairman; Joel Cohen, Battle Creek, Mich., scholarship winner, 
and National Vice President Muir. 


TWENTY EIGHT SUMMER 

SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 

T VENTY-EIGHT American students and one Canadian student 
were awarded National scholarships at music camps and 

many more attended via State and club grants, this summer. At 

the Transylvania Music Camp alone, for example, 31 students 

ittended under scholarships awarded by the fourteen states ot 


other camps were 


the Region and their member clubs 
ilarly endowed. And all were proud of the contribution of 


talent and character added by our scholarship students 


AT INTERLOCHEN 
Attending the National Music Camp at Interlochen, Mich‘gan 
where Federation scholarships have been awarded for many 
years, were Joel Cohen, pianist, ot Battle Creek, Michigan, and 
Carl (Neal Page, violinist, of Spartanburg South Carolina 
Cohen, aged 17, is a composer as well as a pianist, and when 
he National Music Camp began to publish compositions of its 
tudents and faculty. a work of Mr. Cohen's was among the 
» be selected for this honor. It was also performed at the 
Biennial. Mr. Page was named the outstanding student at 


National Music Camp in 1958 


AT CHAUTAUQUA 
At Chautauqua Institution, w 


have also been of long standing, there were four individual 


here Federation scholarships 


scholarship awards ; also a single award to four ensemble players 
Receiving the individual scholarships were Virginia Love, mez 
nm soprano, of Portland, Oregon; Mary Elizabeth Brooks 
pianist, of Merritton, Ontario: Darrell Barnes, violist. of De 
troit, Michigan, and Margaret L. Pancoast, organ‘st of Mingo 
Junction, Ohio 

The ensemble players to whom awards went were Richard 
Luby, violinist, of Detroit; Inez Hullinger, violinist. of Royal 
Oak, Michigan; again to violist Darrell Barnes, an individual 
ce ist of New Philadelp! i 


iward winner 1 to Charles Lang 
Clhio 

Miss Love holds a Bachelor of Musi degree from the East 
man School of Music, and will leave for Europe in September t 
study on a Fulbright grant. Miss Brooks won high honors at 
Lindenwood College in Missouri. Mr. Barnes comes from a ver 


musical family. His mother is a French horn player with the 


1s 


Detroit Symphony, his father a violinist, and his twin brother 
plays both French horn and violin. Miss Pancoast is a graduate 
f Ohio State University with a degree in Music Education 


AT TRANSYLVANIA 
John B. Richardson, a French horn player from Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, who has attended the National Music Camp for the 


past three years, won the concerto event there in 1956, and was 


named the outstanding musician in the camp in 1957, this year 
held the Hinda Honigman Scholarship at Transylvania Music 
Camp, Brevard, North Carolina. He was soloist this year with 
the North Manchester Symphony Orchestra, and plans to enter 
the Eastman School of Music this fall 


AT ASPEN 

This year’s scholarship student at Aspen Institute in Colorado 
was Sylvia Rosenberg of New York, violinist, a 1957 Federation 
Young Artist winner, who has been studying in Europe for the 
past two years on a Fulbright grant. She has concertized ex 
tensively abroad, appeared at the Brussels World's Fair. and 


} 


won second place in the 1958 Carl Flesch international violin 


competition in London 


AT INSPIRATION POINT 

Gene Allen, tenor, of Albuquerque, New Mexico, winner of 
a National Association of Teachers of Singing Aud tion in 
1957, and Eddie Chambers of Walters, Oklahoma, a high school 
junior who is a member of the school’s mixed quartet, boys’ 
quartet and glee club, are the two Federation scholarship stu 
dents at Inspiration Point Opera Workshop at Eureka Springs 
Arkansas 


AT MEADOWMOUNT 

Doris Allen, violinist, of Forest Hills, N. Y., who won the 
Federation's Student Auditions in New York and in the Liberty 
District in 1959 and is studying on a music scholarship at Sarah 
Lawrence College, won the Federation scholarship for Meadow- 
mount Camp in Westport, New York 


AT JUNIOR CONSERVATORY CAMP 
Janet Grady of Flint, Michigan, a 15-year-old composer who 
won top honors in the Federation's 1958 Junior composition con 
test, and whose winning composition, Twelve Days of Christmas, 
(Continued on page 42) 
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: Mes ~v és Me 
Presenting our Stephen Foster Music Camp winner, Jacquie Vanzant, (2nd from left). Others in the picture 


L. to r. are: James E. Van Peursem, director of the Camp; President Bullock, National Vice President Muir, 
Mrs. Rutherford B. Hoppe, Kentucky Board Member. 


Chautauqua winners receive their scholarship certificate from Mrs. Lewis E. Young, Chairman, (extreme left). They 
are: |. to r., Virginia Love, mezzo soprano, Portland, Oregon, Ohio scholarship winner; Mary Elizabeth Brookes, 
pianist, Merritton, Ont., Pa. scholarship; Charles Lang, cellist, New Philadelphia, Ohio, one of the winners of the 
chamber music ensemble scholarship given by New Jersey; Darrell Barnes, Detroit violist, winner of the New York 
scholarship and also one of the ensemble winners; Richard Luby, Detroit, and Inez Hullinger, Roval Oak, Mich., violin 
ists and ensemble winners. Absent was Margaret Pancoast, organist, Mingo Jct., Ohio, the National winner. 
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The First 25,000 Miles 
Are the Hardest 


» 


Mrs. C. Arthur Bullock, National President, attends 

her first post-election event, the North Carolina State 

Convention. Center is Mrs. Bullock; |. and r., respective- 

ly, her two major hostesses: Mrs. Louise Jefferson, 

State President, and Mrs. Maurice Honigman, National 
Board Member from North Carolina. 


OME time a term will be evolved that will describe 
with equal accuracy a vigorous activity of all 


our National Federation of Musie Clubs presidents. 
If so, it will probably be “most traveled.” For it 
is doubtful if the women chief executives of any 
other organization cover as many miles by train, 
plane and automobile as do the presidents of the 
Federation 

The Immediate Past President, Mrs. Ronald <A. 
Dougan, for example, visited almost every state in 
the Union during her four-year term—some of them 
several times. Whether she outstripped the record 
of her indefatigable predecessor, Mrs. Ada Holding 
Miller, has not been determined. 

And now comes the current president, Mrs. C, 
Arthur Bullock, who has certainly accumulated 
more mileage in her first four months of office 
late April through August—than many who pre 
ceded her. Will she set up a new travel record? 
That remains to be seen 

But during the four months her travel mileage 
has aggregated miles since she set off for 
Hawaii at the close of the San Diego Convention. 
In that period she has visited the 50th state and 
nine others of much longer standing. 

Her second official visit as president, the day 
after she returned from Hawaii, was to the North 
Carolina Convention at Nags Head. (Although we 
do not normally publish State Convention pictures 
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except in Regional news, for lack of space, we are 
violating the rule in this instance because it was 
Mrs. Bullock’s “first.”) There followed closely a 
trip to New York to appear as honor guest on 
CBS's Name That Tune television program. Then 
off for a round of visits to Mid-Week, Week-End, 
other summer Federation events, including Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y.; Oglebay Park, W. Va.; Bardstown 
and Richmond, Ky.; Eureka Springs, Arkansas, and 
as a climax Interlochen, where she presided at the 
National Board Meeting and attended the tradition- 
al Federation Week-End. Interspersed were con- 
ferences in New York and Michigan and a hurried 
trip to Denver to speak for the National Association 
of Women’s Committees for Symphony Orchestras. 

And last, but by no means least, she went to 
Pittsburgh in her home state for the Chatham 
College Opera Workshop Federation Day, and to 
the Chicagoland Music Festival. 

Now back to her desk? It depends upon where 
duty calls. 
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From the Reviewing Stand 


FILMS, RECORDS, RADIO AND TELEVISION 
Reviewed by SIGMUND SPAETH 


BOOKS 
Reviewed by QUAINTANCE EATON 


GUEST REVIEWERS: ERNO BALOGH, RICHARD D. HOLLAND, HELEN MORGAN 


NEW FILMS 


NN AMUEL Goldwyn’s production of the Gershwin-Heyward 
W Porgy and Bess is musically the most significant motion 
picture to have appeared in years. For this the credit should 


be divided 


between the composer himself and the man respon 
sible for adapting the music to the screen. Hollywood's gifted 
André Previn. The latter has given a truly operatic treatment 
to the Gershwin score, suggesting Wagner's technique of 
the Leitmotif in his identification of the leading characters by 
snatches of melody 

The quality of the voices heard off-screen should also be 
emphasized. Adele Addison is easily the best soprano ever to 
have sung the role of the heroine (acted in this case by 
Dorothy Dandridge), and Robert McFerrin, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, matches her art in the baritone music of Porgy 
(whose acting is done by the masterly Sidney Poitier). Even 
Diahann Carroll, herself an excellent singer, has her Summer- 
time dubbed by the high-voiced Loulie Jean Norman, while 
Ruth Attaway benefits by the dramatic tones of Inez Matthews 
in the shattering Wy Man's Gone Now. Sammy Davis, Jr., 
as Sportin’ Life, and Pearl Bailey as Maria do their own 
singing and acting, both quite effectively. A stunning chorus 
lends added authority to the big scenes 

Mr. Goldwyn may have been a little too careful not to upset 
our colored friends with an “Uncle Tom” interpretation of 
Negro life in the South, and Otto Preminger’s direction perhaps 
glorifies the protagonists unduly. The result is a near-Wagner 
ian “gods of the twilight,” translating an essentially earthy 
story into a Catfish Valhalla. Nevertheless, this Porgy and 
Bess is the most impressive of all the interpretations of a 
universally recognized American classic. No other current film 
can compare with it in musical significance 

\ creatly over-rated picture is Anatomy of a Murder, pro 
duced and also directed by Mr. Preminger, based upon a best- 
selling book and acted by a notable cast. Unfortunately the 
meticulous details of courtroom procedure carry no conviction 
whatever, ever with Joe McCarthy's Nemesis, lawyer Welch, 
playing the part of a far too whimsical and easy-going judge 
James Stewart, Lee Remick, Ben Gazarra, Arthur O'Connell 
ind other professionals do what they can with lines and situa 
tions that simnly do not make sense. The release of an obvious 
ly guilty murderer on the flimsy plea of “temporary insanity” 
and “irresistible impulse,” presumably justified by the trumped 
up story of his wife’s rape by the victim, should provide anti 
Americans with some solid propaganda material. The virtue 
of the film lies chiefly in a brilliant jazz score by Duke 
Ellington, clearly intended as a satire on the picture’s absurdi 
ties. The book could hardly have been so incredible as this 
screen treatment 

By contrast there is complete realism in the filming of 
Paddy Chayefsky’s Middle of the Night, with an outstanding 
Oscar-worthy performance by Fredric March as the middle 
aged widower who falls in love with a secretary one-third 
his age. The example of the veteran star and the canny direc 
tion of Delbert Mann would seem to have turned even Kim 
Novak into at least a temporarily adequate actress, with Albert 
Dekker, Glenda Farrell, Edith Meiser and other skilled players 
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adding still further to the conviction of the homely story 
George Bassman’s background music is also helpful. 

Another impressively honest film is Blue Denim, in which 
Carol Lynley and Warren Berlinger play the parts they created 
on Broadway, with young Brandon de Wilde perfectly cast 
as the boy who naively creates the serious problem. This 
searching study of adolescent groping is a real challenge to 
the screen, superbly met, with credit to all concerned, from 
producer Charles Brackett to composer Bernard Herrmann, 
who handles the music with his usual competence. 

The youthful Miss Lynley plays a less important role in a 
rather silly picture called Holiday for Lovers, with the pudgy, 
balding Gary Crosby her thoroughly artificial heart-throb. 
Clifton Webb, Jane Wyman, Paul Henreid and the buxom 
Jill St. John provide incredible excuses for a series of color 
ful travelogues covering Brazil, Peru, Spain and other points. 
The musical significance of the film is provided by an exciting 
dance sequence by José Greco, assisted by an amazing little 
boy, unprogrammed. 

Several other new pictures are worth more than a passing 
notice. Take a Giant Step presents the problems of a Negro 
boy in a white school, with an astonishingly able performance 
by Johnny Nash, hitherto known chiefly as a singer on Arthur 
Godfrey's TV shows. The Nun's Story is another triumph for 
Audrey Hepburn, with excellent support from such veterans 
as Edith Evans, Peggy Ashcroft, Mildred Dunnock and others. 
Room at the Top represents the best in British film art, beauti 
fully acted by Laurence Harvey and Simone Signoret; and 
in unpretentious little picture called The Roof illustrates once 
more what the Italian master, Vittorio De Sica, can accom 
plish with amateur actors, realistic dialogue and a simple story. 
All of these current films are recommended with varying de- 
grees of enthusiasm by the Federation’s Department of Audio 
Visual Music 

e 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Mi sic is still struggling for recognition on the air, both in 
H broadcasts and in TV shows, with comparatively little 
encouragement from any of the national networks. Curiously 
enough, no chain of stations appears to show an equal interest 
in the audible and the visible, so far as good music is con 
cerned. The Columbia Broadcasting System is quite strong in 
its musical radio programs, but far less so in television. The 
National Broadcasting Company, on the other hand, specializes 
in televised music but is apparently unaware of its possibilities 
on radio. The American Broadcasting Company, having exiled 
the l’vice of Firestone, now plays it safe with Pat Boone, Walt 
Disney and Lawrence Welk 

For what we are about to receive, may God make us duly 
grateful. It is good news that CBS will again broadcast the 
Metropolitan Opera on Saturdays under sponsorship of The 
Texas Company. There will actually be an additional week 
on the air this season, totalling 21 matinees, beginning late 
in November, with over 200 stations carrying the programs. 

The broadcasts of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
will begin as usual in October, with Jim Fassett once more 
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handling the imterm m teature The Salt Lake 
Choir will celebrate it th anniversary on CBS 
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NEW RECORDS 
Columbia has brought ound-track 
ing of Duke Ellington tz 0 ( motor 
Inatom j 1 Vurder } mart \ ‘ for the 
comings of the film itself. It 1 remarkable and often satirical 
adaptation of jazz techniques to the screen, the first effort of 
its distinguished composer in direction. On the opera 
side Columbia offer the 


Donizetti tarriu Antonietta Stella, Renato Cape 


obscure Linda di Cham 
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Mercury's current Olympian classics include Haydn's 
and Clock symphonies, with Antal Dorati conducting 
don Symphony Orchestra, and Beethoven's Eroica 
the Minneapolis Symphony under the same direction. Ke 
your ear opel tor i series 1 Neg spirituals ol Mercur 


Records, imaginativel) v ind skillfully conducted by 


Malcolm Dodds, with Patti Page as soloist. This is really 
something new in choral music 

An important release by Composers Recordings, Inc., 2121 
Broadway, New York City, is the album featuring Johan 
Franco’s The Virgin Queen’s Dream Monologue, splendidly 
sung by Paula Lenchner, the Federation's 1945 Young Artist 
winner, now starring in Germany's opera houses. This highly 
original conception of an Elizabethan nightmare is followed 
by a Fantasy for Cello and Orchestra, with Samuel Brill as 
soloist. The accompaniment for both of the Franco compositions 
is the Rotterdam Philharmonic, conducted by Eduard Flipse 

On the reverse of this LP disc are three pieces by Mary 
Howe, the Castellana for two pianos and orchestra, with Celius 
Dougherty and Vincenz Ruzicka at the keyboards, and two 
miniature tone-poems, Stars and Sand, recorded by the Vienna 
Orchestra with William Strickland conducting 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE MUSIC LOVER 
Reviewed by QUAINTANCE EATON 


“GREAT LIVES” 
PUCCINI 1 CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY. By Mosco Carner 
\lfred A. Knopf, New York. 500 pages including appendices, 


index. Illustrations and musical examples. $7.50 


COMPOSERS ELEVEN. By Neville Cardus. Line drawings 
by Milein Cosman. George Braziller, New York. $4.00 


BEETHOVEN. By Alan Pryce-Jones The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 119 pages including selected list of major works, 
bibhogr apl y. $1.50 


T HE title of this group of reviews was borrowed from the 
slightest of them, Beethoven, the title of a book series that 
includes Napoleon, Bismarck and Karl Marx. While our 
musical “great lives” have not influenced the world quite so 
strenuously as these, they do carry weight in the world. As 
new books, biographical and critical, continue to replough the 
already deeply cultivated field of musical scholarship without 
much new fertilization, one wonders what can be added to 
such heavily encrusted subjects. Yet always some fresh revela 
tion seems at hand. Among the “lives” considered here, Puccini 
in particular has lacked that treatment “in depth” accorded 
many another composer. Dr. Carner’s book will undoubtedly 
remain for some time as the “definitive” Puccini story. Win 
nowing through the previously published material, including 
several “hero-worshiping” tracts and many recently produced 
letters, he has brought together a readable account of the man 
and creator, as well as almost 200 pages of critical analysis 
of all of Puccini's operas 

It seems quite natural that Dr. Carner, a native of Vienna, 
should apply modern psychology to Puccini, and with con 
siderable revelation. The man’s character obviously influenced 
his creativity, nowhere more strongly than in his choice of 
libretti. It is fascinating to read of his path from the romantic, 
poetic Wanon Lescaut, through the realistic jungles of “verism 
in the operas from Tosca to Fanciulla, to the sublimated regions 
of Turandot. Many significant signposts are to be found in his 
heroines. Perhaps the most absorbing pages are those devoted 

the conception of love as tragic guilt and its compulsive 
pattern—now the poetic heroine, next the brual one—that 
threads through the operas. Puccini's individual dramaturgy, 
his musical style that proclaimed “without melody, fresh and 
poignant, there can be no music,” the articulate role of his 
orchestra, and the mastery of his choral work—(after all, he 
descended from four generations of church composers, a dy 
lasty surpassed only by the Bachs)—all these elements are 
discussed with both scholarship and human warmth. This is 
a book to treasure over many evenings and to keep on hand 
for constant reference 

What Mr. Cardus has found new to say about his eleven 
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composers (why eleven? why not an even or baker's dozen?) 
is his own fresh and often charming, occasionally irritating, 
viewpoint. Surely it is a trifle naive to choose a composer out 
of all others to take to that suppositious desert island. (Tos- 
canini, once asked that foolish question, replied that he’d shoot 
himself if only one composer were available). And that Mr. 
Cardus, long a critic on the Manchester Guardian and, we be- 
lieve, in Australia, should choose Brahms—well, let us display 
our own intolerances as well! Such personal opinions enliven 
the articles, and such statements as these: “Mozart was music 

Schubert was song; [Schubert] was the first vagrant com- 
poser .. . always setting out on a journey.” “Like his own 
Wanderer, [Wagner] came down to earth and polluted the 
godhead of absolute music to beget human children.” 

Mr. Cardus’ selections, as we say, are his own. He has 
chosen to write about Bruckner and Mahler rather than Bee- 
thoven and Mozart, which is all to the good, for a change. 
He has also a chapter on Delius and one on Elgar—this is 
a natural choice for an Englishman. But all writing on Elgar 
seems to be an apologia—in this case, Mr. Cardus va iantly 
defends the Briton on the common charges that he lived too 
much under the wing of other and more famous creative spirits. 
The tract on Delius is more positive. “A genius does what he 
chooses,” Mr. Cardus remarks sagely, “he himself discovers 
the laws that govern the constitution of his art. Then the 
pedants come along and abstract from works of art already 
created a table of abstract commandments to which they expect 
all other artists, some of them still unborn, to conform.” 


The above leads directly into a consideration of the next 
“great life’—Beethoven’'s Alan Pryce-Jones, an English 
scholar, published this little essay in 1933; this is its first 
American appearance. It is designed for “him who runs,” but 
in keeping with the high standard of English scholarship, is 


not at all “written down.” On the contrary, the author crams 
a geod deal of considered opinion, wise comment and informed 
speculation into the brief history of the genius Beethoven. As 
meticulously written as any more pretentious biography, this 
is an excellent introduction into the riches of a musical and 
emotional world that was encompassed by that titanic genius, 
Beethoven 


BRIEFS 
CELLO PLAYING OF TODAY. By Maurice Eisenberg. 


The Strad, London. (2 Duncan Terrace.) 147 pages, with 
profuse illustrations and musical examples 


In a foreword, Mr. Ejisenberg’s old friend Pablo Casals, 
wrote: “I like especially the way in which the technique is 
considered in relationship to interpretation, the recurring em- 
phasis laid on such points as phrasing and vocalization, and 
the use of illustrations to clarify details.” The student will 
appreciate these points and many more in Mr. Eisenberg’s 
masterly textbook. Even for a layman, its order, attention to 
detail and articulateness of expression make a great deal clear 
Should fill a long-felt need 


TERMS USED IN MUSIC. A Short Dictionary. By Peter 
Gammond. Philosophical Library, New York. $2.75 


Contains 600 entries, 25,000 words of explanation, including 
both American and English languages—distinctly two where 
music is concerned, as the author comments, “the Americans 
insisting upon being logical and the English on being poetical.” 
\imed at the layman, and designed to enlighten and even 
occasionally amuse him. Quite compact 


KEY TO MODERN DANCE BAND ARRANGING. By 
Harvey Bacal. New Sounds in Modern Music, New York. $3. 

[he popular and respected radio musician has compiled a 
valuable guide for those interested in dance or jazz music, 
out of vast experience. So-called “standard” styles are con- 
sidered, as well as dozens of dance rhythms, “progressive” 


ideas, special effects and color 
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Reviewed by RICHARD D. HOLLAND 
THE SONATA IN THE BAROQUE ERA. By William S. 
Newman. University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill 
448 pp. with bibliography and index. $8 

The first of a four-volume history of the Sonata Idea, this 
is a scholarly and comprehensive treatment of the origins and 
development of the Sonata in Europe in the Baroque Era, 
which Dr. Newman defines as the practice of the thorough bass, 
i.e., between 1600 and 1750. Dr. Newman's approach is, to use 
his own word, “semantic” rather than evolutionary, and he 
gives detailed histories of what “Sonata” meant from the time 
when it first appeared as an instrumental form in the 17th 
century 

In the first section of the book he presents a general view 
of the baroque sonata as defined by contemporary theorists; in 
the second he surveys the baroque sonata through copious ex 
amples of leading contemporary practitioners of this form. The 
result of twenty years of painstaking research, this volume is 
an excellent companion to the intelligent concert-goer as well 
as to the scholar and musicologist 


Reviewed by ERNO BALOGH 
STUDIA MEMORIAE BELAE BARTOK SACRA. So 
cietas Ethnographica Hungariae 535 pp. Boosey and Hawkes, 
Ltd. $10 

This rich collection of essays by 26 authors analyzes the 
folksong material of various countries—not necessarily their 
own, Only seven of the articles are by Hungarians. In a post- 
script, the editors say that “In accordance with the request of 
the Hungarian Ethnological Society only papers treating the 
field of musical folk-lore were considered r 

There are, however, two articles not devoted to folk-music: 
the one by the prominent Russian musicologist Victor Belaiev 

(Continued on page 42) 





Mrs. C. Arthur Bullock, National President, accepts 
from Dr. Joseph E. Maddy the Citation given by the 
National Music Camp to the Federation. The citation 
was presented in recognition of the organization's long 
and continued interest in the National Music Camp. 


ue meeting of the National Board of Directors 
T and the District and State Presidents Couneil, 
held August 5-9 at the famous National Music Camp 
at Interlochen, Michigan, was both a highly sue 
cessful one and one which indicated that officers, 
chairmen and District and State presidents were 


yoing “all out” to set new records this vear 


THE SETTING AND THE SOCIAL EVENTS 


The setting for the meeting, the National Musie 
Camp, is described by Dr. Joseph FE. Maddy, founder 
and director of the Camp, as the “summer capital 
of the arts” and the more than one hundred Board 
Members in attendance heartily agreed with him. 
The National Music Camp is affiliated with the 
University of Michigan and was established in 
1928 as the summer home of the National High 
School Orchestra for the purpose of testing and 
developing abilities in music. Since then it has ex 
panded to include such activities as talent explora 
tion, private lessons, ensembles, band, choirs, sym 
phony orchestras, music literature, composition, 
conducting, operetta, Grass Roots opera, both writ 


ing and performing, ete 
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A Board Meeting 


at the 


National Musie Camp 


By EXIE BURFORD 


Chairman of the Public Relations Department 


The campus consists of 900 acres with 360 build 
ings and the Federation didn’t find many empty 
spots—in fact, no empty spot at all. The faculty, 
staff and students this year represent 45. states, 
Austria, Canada, China, Burma, Germany, Italy, 
Japan and South Africa. Total population, says 
Dr. Maddy, is from 2300 to 2600, depending on 
which new groups have arrived. 

So much for the setting. What of the events? 
Mrs. ©. Arthur Bullock of Canton, Pennsylvania, 
presided at all of these and welcomed new and for- 
mer members of the official family. Hosts included 
Dr. Maddy and Mrs. Ralph Curtis, president of the 
Michigan Federation of Music Clubs. Mrs. Gilbert 
Burrell was general chairman with Mrs. Doris 
Allbee Humphrey, Vice President of the North 
eastern Region, as Honorary Chairman. 

Theme of the Board Meeting was “Guiding 
America’s Musical Youth” and “Federation Pro 
cedure”—a double feature, both topics of equal im 
portance. As this was the beginning of a new ad- 
ministration and plans had to be discussed, only 
two social events were planned. A surprise buffet 
dinner on Thursday evening and a tea Friday after 
noon in the Faculty and Staff Club were enjoyed 
by the members. The buffet dinner was most enjoya 
ble with Mrs. Burrell and her planning committee 
as hosts, and Mrs. Curtis as toastmaster. Decora- 
tions included native Michigan flowers and fern in 
driftwood containers. Each table contained the 
name of an NF MC VIP, and jingles, “new composi 
tions,” and blank verse described each person. The 
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A group of officers whose expression indicates how much they are enjoying their visit to Inter- 
lochen. L. to r., Mrs. Doris Allbee Humphrey, Northeastern Regional Vice President, who was Honor- 
ary Chairman of the committee of arrangements for the Board meeting; Mrs. Clifton J]. Muir, National 
Vice President; Mrs. Frank H. Freeto, Treasurer; National President Bullock; Mrs. Fredrik Marin, 
Recording Secretary, and Mrs. Clair McTurnan, Corresponding Secretary. 


eS 
Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan, Immediate Past President, was a guest of the American Opera Workshop and was made 
an honorary member. She is pictured taking part in an animated discussion of opera production problems. In the 
second row, right, is Barre Hill of the Music Camp faculty, and next to him Dr. Don Gillis, Workshop Director. 


on 
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Music Camp was host to the Friday after 
Maddy Building, where Federation members h 
to meet informally faculty and staff members 

deration Week-End was also observed with a lunch 

Saturday at which the Michigan Federation entertained, 

with Mrs. Curtis presiding. Dr. Maddy, the speaker, expressed 

ippreciation to the Federation for its continued interest im and 

support of the camp and reminded the group that six states, 

the National Federatio: the tattle Creek Morning Musical 

Club and the Cadillac Philharmonic Club have given scholar 

hip lodges to the camp. (The Battle Creek lodge was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies following this luncheon.) 

From reveille in the morning until taps at night there was 
music, music, music everywhere during the Federation's In 
terlochen stay. (In fact, as I type this story, the National 
Symphony Orchestra, at least a portion of it, 1s rehearsing 
Dr. Howard Hanson's Symphony No. 2, Opus 30, for pet 
formance Sunday evening.) 

The first musical event of importance to Federation n 
bers was the presentation of the opera, Park Avenue Kids 
the American Opera Workshop Tuesday evening in the Opera 
Theater. Composea by Dr. Don Gillis, composer-in-residence 
the opera concerns a group of teen-agers in North Park Ave 
nue, whose attempts to get into show business are not even 
foiled by a gangster, Fingers Flynn. The idea came, Dr. Gillis 
uid, when his son, Don, Junior, had a group of teen-agers 


in who were always wanting to get into show business, with 
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the help of Dr. Gillis f course. A. Clyde Roller was conduc 
tor, Barre Hill managing director and Joseph Slowik stage 
cirector 

The faculty concert presented Wednesday evening featured 
Joseph Knitzer, who is professor of violin and first violinist 
i the String Quartet at the Eastman School of Music 
incidentally a one-time Federation Young Artist wint 
Francis Tursi, violist Sidney Forrest, clarinetist: 


Leedham, violinist, a member of the faculty of Kansa 


Collewe : Peter Farrell, cellist the Staff brass choir ind men's 
chorus of the NMC, under the direction of Kenneth Snap 
director of band and head of the Department of Instrumental 
Music at Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory. The Universitv Svr 


phony Orchestra, under the direction of A. Clyde Roller 
a concert for the Board at 8 P. M. Thursday \n 

numbers presented were the Bachtanas Brasileiras N 
eight violoncelli by Heitor Villa-Lobos and Mosai 


posed by Dr. Howard Hanson. Dr. Hanson was pres 
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A symposium on “Guiding Amer- 
ica’s Musical Youth” was one of 
the most stimulating features of 
the meeting. Participants, I. to r., 
are Dr. Don Gillis, Director of the 
Camp’s American Opera Work- 
shop; Eduard Werner, president 
of the Detroit Federation of 
Musicians; National President 
Bullock; Dr. Walter Hodgson, 
head of the music department of 
Michigan State University, and 
Dr. Howard Hanson, Chairman of 
Vocational Guidance for the Fed 
eration, who moderated the panel. 


received congratulations for a fine composition. Following the 
Symphony Orchestra concert the Board attended two one-act 
operas, Opera, Opera by Martin Kalmanoff, with libretto by 
William Saroyan, and The Scarf by Lee Hoiby, with librett 
by Harry Duncan. Again these were presented by the Amer 
ican Opera workshop. Opera, Opera, without plot, is a 
“spoof” on all opera performances. The Scarf is a one-act 
tragedy of a young wife married to an older man. Two operas, 
Slow Dusk by Carlisle Floyd and The Young Lincoln by 
Eusebia Humkins, a Federation composer, were presented Fri 
day evening by the American Opera Workshop. Donna 
Bruinsma was conductor for Slow Dusk and Neal Kayan for 
The Young Lincoln. The composer of the latter was present 
for the performance 

Another of the week’s high points was the presentation of 
Princess Ida by Gilbert and Sullivan. It was given by the 
High School Opera Workshop with the Honors Orchestra 
providing the instrumental music 


CONCERT BY SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 


One otf the most interesting programs was presented on Sat 
urday by Federation Scholarship winners, National and State 
Appearing were: Harold Hicks, pianist, from Lansing, Mich 
Harry Klein, violinist, from Royal Oak, Mich.; Meredith Me 
Clain, flutist, Georgetown, Tex.; Mary Lynn Carman, violin, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Eileen Neau, pianist, Kenosha, Wis 
Mary Clement, soprano, Marshfield, Wis.; Evelie Bakken, 
cello, Royal Oak, Mich.; Carolyn Dettmann, pianist, Mil 
waukee, Wis Sharon Moe, horn, Janesville, Wis.; Carl 
O'Neal Page, violin, Spartanburg, S. ( Pamela Dvorak, 
pianist, Chicago, Ill.; David Snider, flute, Hilliards, Ohio; 
David Bournes, oboe, Milford, Mich.; Joel E. Cohen, pianist, 
Battle Creek, Mich., and Marjorie Stettbacher, clarinet, 
Birmingham, Mich. Mrs. Cedric Dowling, Chairman of Inter 
lochen Scholarships, and Mrs. Charles Pascoe, Chairman of 
Summer Scholarships, were responsible for arranging the pro 
gram. Many Board members found their way on Sunday morn- 
ing to a church service in the Kresge Hall with Dr. Howard 
Hanson as the speaker. The Harp Ensemble and the Brass 
Choir played, the Junior choir of thirty voices sang three an 
thems, and the high school choir of approximately 100 sang 
Virgil Thomson's anthem, The Lord is My Shepherd 

Sunday afternoon was taken up with workshops, all having 
musical programs. In the evening the National High School 
Orchestra gave a concert with Dr. Howard Hanson conducting 
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VIPS PRESENT (VERY INTERESTING PERSONS) 


Perhaps no Board meeting has had as many VIPS (Very 
Interesting Persons) present as this one. First and foremost, 
of course are Dr. and Mrs. Maddy, who are having a great 
part in the molding of fine character for the youth of Amer- 
ica. Board members enjoyed meeting Paul Cunningham, former 
President of ASCAP and now its Director of Public Affairs 

Another very interesting person we met was Charles 
Tremaine, treasurer of the NMC, and founder of National 
Music Week. He founded this in 1924 to stir up a “do-it-your- 
self” spirit among potential musicians. We also met and liked 
Miss Judith Waller, a trustee of Interlochen, who was at the 
Camp for several days. Miss Waller is a director of Informa- 
tion and Public Affairs at NBC and the granddaughter of a 
former president of MacMurray College, the institution which 
conferred a doctor's degree on Mrs. Dougan during her term 
as president 

Dr. Howard Hanson was a familiar figure and the “most 
photographed person” on the grounds. Dr. Hanson, director of 
the Eastman School of Music, is a fine composer and. con- 
ductor—and an excellent minister, though he doesn’t have a 
license to preach 

Den Gillis, whose opera was heard Tuesday evening, is a 
former producer of the Toscanini NBC Symphony broadcasts 
and former member of the faculties of Texas Christian Univer- 
sity and Southwestern Baptist Seminary of Fort Worth. This 
is his first season as director of the newly instituted American 


( Jpera W orkshop 


SESSIONS OF THE BOARD 


But now to business! 

\ symposium, “Guiding America’s Musical Youth” was a 
feature of the first general meeting of the Board. Moderator 
for the symposium was Dr. Howard Hanson, Chairman of 
Vocational Guidance of the NFMC. Panelists included Dr. 
Walter Hodgson of the University of Michigan, Dr. Gillis and 
Eduard Werner, president of the Detroit Federation of 
Musicians 

Dr. Hodgson said that Federation members must help “spot” 
the future musicians. He stated that children must be taught 
music in the grades—that our students are not as good readers 
of music as they should be. He also recommended that the 
Federation members urge teachers to teach in the elementary 
schools “for the foundation of good music is there.” Dr. Gillis 
said that the young composer should first assimilate his 
craft—words, notes and chords, and study the music of other 
composers. He declared that the composer needs to hear his 
own music performed and that he is dependent on the teacher 


Among the most important func- 
tions performed by any official 
group in the Federation are those 
administered by the trustees of 
the Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Music. Left to right they 
are: Immediate Past President 
Dougan; Mrs. Robert W. Roberts, 
Nationa! Finance Chairman; Na 
tional President Bullock; Mrs. 
Maurice Honigman, Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees; Mrs. 
Hazel Post Gillette, V. C.; and 
Mrs. Frank H. Freeto, National 
Treasurer. 
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the schools and the community for the opportunity. A com- 
poser should be taught how to apply for a grant, how to get 
his music published and how to make a living from his com 
posing. 

Mr. Werner brought greetings from Herman Kenin, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Musicians, and predicted 
a new era with the administration of Mr. Kenin. He declared 
that the union wants to take the student trained here and give 
him material advancement. Musicians must earn enough to pay 
for the work they do and must be able to live like artists 
and thus uphold the dignity of their profession. 

Dr. Hanson declared that there is greater appreciation of 
music in the U. S. than ever before, but at the same time music 
must be made as attractive as the sciences. He said that no 
youngster should go into music unless he is dedicated to it 

Thursday a general meeting was held in the Faculty and 
Staff Club with Mrs. Bullock presiding. Mrs. Oscar 
Hutchinson led the National Anthem with Mrs. Vernon L., 
Venman as accompanist. Mrs. Cedric Dowling led the Pledge 
of Allegiance and Mrs. Fredrik Marin gave the invocation 
Greetings were brought by Dr. Maddy, Mrs. Ralph Curtis, 
Mrs. Doris Albee Humphrey, and Mrs. Frank Coolidge, presi- 
dent of the Great Lakes District. Mrs. Clifton J. Muir, Vice 
President of the NFMC, responded, and expressed apprecia 
tion for being invited to the camp 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


In opening her first address as National President, Mrs 
Bullock quoted from Henry Purcell’s text to the Song of 
Van, which begins with these phrases: “O Man! Through the 
ages going—with a song on your lips and a song in your heart, 
a song of hope that once unbound through myriad eras may 
resound; a clarion call o'er the whole world ringing, that 
other men the song may hear and send it forth in measure 
clear.” 

To her mind, Mrs. Bullock said, those words seemed ap 
propriate to convey a tribute to the past leaders of the Fed 
eration, who even though they no longer hold the highest 
offices, “are valiantly and selflessly keeping American singing 
today and assuring a future song.” Likewise it applied to the 
thousands of members in the Federation who have not yet 
achieved National or State leadership 

Mrs. Bullock said that her administration, only three months 
old at the time of the Board Meeting, had been launched on a 
pinnacle of achievement and highly enriched tradition, a legacy 
from her predecessor, Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan. She said that 
the inspiration and artistic triumph of the San Diego Biennial 
had likewise served to make her initiation into the presidency 
memorable, aud expressed appreciation to the chairmen 





nee she as Mrs. Bullock reported a trip to Denver to address the Na 
named first the post-convet tional Association of Women’s Committees for Symphony Or 

chestras, for which the Denver Guild, a federated group, served 
as hostess, and where she was a speaker on a distinguished 


executive 


Hawaiiar pecially the fact 


that tl uN ns | n laid for Hawanat 
panel which discussed symphony problems 

P es Other trips reported were to Michigan to confer on Board 
en pede a Ihe | ort! Meeting arrangements; to New York for conferences with the 


Headquarters staff and the editor of Music Clubs Magazine; 
to various sections of the country to confer with Federation 


ibly 


officials and other musical leaders, and—pending—the Chatham 
College Federation Day and the Chicagoland Music Festival 
Since the National Legislation Chairman, Miss Marie 
Hurley, was not present, Mrs. Bullock reported circulariza 
tion of all Board Members and Stat Presidents in behalf 
f the Juke Box Bill, with the Federation officially represented 
by Miss Hurley at the hearing on June 17; also a general 
circularization i i of the Cabaret Tax, likewise up for 
action at this session ongress, plus many individual letters 
vritten by the Presider upportin e bills 
Mrs. Bullock referred tl problem of reorganization 
tate a5 ol , 9) 1 
: ch confronted the new administration, with the newly 
alliated organizati wp F and the ‘ in function of various depart 
Mrs. Bullock said 
d the Federation’s tremendous su ' _ © , , 

‘ : . . I uncet winn in the 1959 Young Composers 
in America. Bo uy and | (announced elsey in this issue) and the names 
public relations ‘ the pt fal recipients of twelve $5,000 composer fellowships 

hore ity : wees granted to higl ol systems this coming season by the Ford 
mindless — See Foundation—a project jointly administered by the Ford Founda 

tion and the National Music Council 
Among oft perso ivitt l h Mrs llock 1 Mrs Bullock stated that she had in the name of the Fed 
ferred, w ration become patron of the Orchestra of America, which 
giving a fi oncert series at Carnegie Hall, New York, 


thon event ' ork to 
the National ouncil me si V ‘ illustrative « development of American music from. the 


sted the support ot t early days; that she represents the Federation on the board 

vard MacDowell ele to of Music for tl ind, Im formerly the Louis Brailk 

aire She sO py Music Institute ind that she sent a statement to the Must 

mat Tune network levisi Journal endorsing the stand of the Music Publishers Protective 

Federation é vals we \ssociation with relation to enforcement of the copyright law 

Festival numbers were progran si at composers will be protected from having arrange 

Bullock ‘ é Iter 1 their compositions made by others without their re 
Donald Re vear-old Te ( ' recompense 

her report Mrs. Bullock urged that federated 


and members regard as the objectives the policy res 


ons adopted at the San Diego Biennial, which included 
ntmued extensive promotion of American music stepping 

Crusade for Strings; supporting an enriched musi 
program plus higher compensation for music educa 
plementing the Federation's Music in Hospitals pro 


ram, its Membership program, its Sacred Music and Public 


the au 
i prowran Relations programs 


Michigan plays host to the Na 
tional Board Meeting. Left to 
right are hosts and guests: Mrs. 
Ralph Curtis, Michigan State 
Pres.; Mrs. M. Cedric Dowling, 
Chairman of Interlochen Scholar- 
ships; Barre Hill, Grass Roots 
Opera Chairman; Mrs. Frank W. 
Coolidge, Great Lakes District 
President; Mrs. Vernon L. Ven 
man, Artist Presentation Chair- 
man; Mrs. Gilbert Burrell, Na- 
tional Board Member from Mich- 
igan, and chairman of arrange 
ments for the meeting; National 
President Bullock; Miss Margaret 
Stace, assistant to Dr. Maddy, the 
Camp Director; and Mrs. Fredrik 
Marin, National Recording Sec’y. 
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At left, Don Gillis of the American Opera Workshop 


dreaming up a new opera, no doubt. At right: A scene from 


“The Young Lincoln” by Eusebia Hunkins, a Federation composer, presented by the Workshop during the Board 
Meeting. 


Her concluding words were “As we g forth, each one 
of us doing our consecrated best in service to music, may it 


be ‘with a song in our hearts, guiding us on.’ 
THE VICE PRESIDENT REPORTS 
Mrs. Clifton J. Muir, National Vice President, because 


it was summer and clubs were recessed, had primarily been 
concerned with attending summer events, among them the 
Florida convention, the Kentucky Federation Day at Bards- 
town, and the National Federation Day at the Stephen Foster 
Camp, also in Kentucky, (which are described elsewhere) 
She also represented the Federation at an Air Force Associa 
tion Dinner in Miami honoring Col. Robert M. Crawford of 
the University of Miami faculty on the 20th anniversary of 
writing the official song, “Song of the Air Corps.” 

Mrs. Muir took an active part in the Federation campaign 
in support of the Juke Box Bill 


CO-ORDINATOR’S REPORT 


Co-ordinator of Departmental Activities Mrs. Paul Moss 
announced that the Manual being compiled would serve for 


} 


two years and tl no supplement would be printed next year 


She also urged it i extra copies are wanted, now is the 


time to order then 


PARLIAMENTARIAN 
Mrs. Wilkinsor irliamentarian, called attention to the 


and Bvlaws which affect states 


WORKSHOPS 
THE FORWARD MARCH WITH AMERICAN MUSIC 


changes in tl 


Naturally much interest centered about the report of the 
immediate Past President, Mrs. Ronald A 
Chairman of the 


Dougan, now 
American Music Department, which was 
Forward March with American 


Music”—and appropriately so, for it not only indicated vision 


spiritedly entitled “Th 


tor the future, but progress between the Biennial Convention 
and the current Board Meeting 

Since the Federation's several attempts to have Edward 
MacDowell included in New York University’s Hall of Fame 
have proven ineffectual, Mrs. Dougan suggested that the Fed- 
eration, either individually or in collaboration with the Na 
tional Music Council, create a Musicians Hall of Fame, and 
seek permission to house the sculptured busts of those selected 
for it in the new National Center for the Cultural Arts to be 
erected in Washington 

Mrs. Dougan reported that the “Open Letter” which cus 
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tomarily goes to artists, conductors, program directors of ra 


dio and television stations, heads of music schools and music 


departments in connection with the Parade of American Mu 
sic is ready for issuance. Signed by the president, John 
Tasker Howard, Advisory Chairman of the American Musi 
Department, and herself, the letter is addressed “to all musi 
cians who were born or now live in the United States and feel 
that they owe allegiance to the land which is their home.” 

Mrs. Dougan said that new listings of contemporary Amet 
ican music, music representing the various periods of American 
history, and a more extensive list of American duo-piano works 
ire in preparation through the American Music Center to aid 
clubs in preparing their Parade programs. One section will be 
especially designated for Juniors 

Mrs. Dougan referred with enthusiasm to the American 
Opera Workshop at Interlochen and said that every club will 
ultimately receive a list of American Operas from 1781 to 
1959 compiled by the directors of the Workshop and dedicated 
to the Federation’s Parade of American Music 

She reported a large number of Folk and American Musi 
Festivals, in most of which the Federation had played an ac 
tive role, and described the fifth Early Moravian Music Fes 
tival and Seminar at Winston-Salem, N. (¢ 

Mrs Dougan spoke ot a new project, the Orchestra of 
(America, of which Richard Korn is musical director, and which 
was referred to in Mrs. Bullock’s report. “The plan is exciting 
und splendid,” she said, “and is a great and courageous step 
forward in the promoting and programming of American com 
position She suggested that a First Night Federation cele 
bration be staged at the opening concert of the five which the 
orchestra will give at Carnegie Hall, New York, during the 
next concert season 

In the absence of Mrs. Morton Hull Starr, Chairman of 
Folk Music Research, and Mrs. Annabel Morris Buchanan, 
Folk Music Archivist, Mrs. Dougan reported briefly for them 
Mrs. Starr, she said, urged the clubs to stage folk music pro 
grams and festivals on a community or state level to bring 
American folk music resources to the attention of their re 
spective areas. A copy of the 23rd annual National Folk Fes 
tival program is being made available to all State Chairmen 
to assist them in planning their own programs, and a new 
bibliography of American-French Canadian and French folk 
music is available from National Headquarters 

Mrs. Buchanan reported that her first two years in office 
had been devoted largely to assisting the States to set up 
State Archives, and that this had been successful, with a large 
amount of valuable material lined up. The National Archive 
was already begun, she reported, and will be housed per- 
manently in the Library of Congress. She urged that States 
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add to this from time to time, check 
National Archivist before actually 
paid tribute to Tennessee for mak 
to the National Archive ind to 
and cataloguing a State Archive 
Historical Society Building. Het 
ch contained several thousands 
id been fully catalogu d 


of the items available 
A MEMBERSHIP PANEL 
| Porter, Men 1 Extension Chairman, 


‘ liscussion and distributed a 
j 


1 par 
Manual, listing the activities an 
leration membership. “Can you speak « 

e benefits she asked. “Almost every 
What's in it for me " She add 
in answer reacly She also noted tl 
derstanding if we are to “go all out” for new 
Harry A. Combs, Student Ad | 
idents to plan a new “line of attack 
t organizations. She also reminded 
necessarily the student 
it Student Clubs car 
mole in the Student 
ringer, Junior Counselor 
t “rut themselves—that it 
ledicated to the work bhefo 
a strong Junior Division it 
shall have strong Student 


Divisions 
THE OPERA WORKSHOP 


Barre Hill, Managing Director of the American Opera Work 
shop at NMC and chairman of Grass Roots Opera for the 
NEFMC, was the speaker for the Workshop on Opera 
day afternoon. Mr. Hill announced that 20 Americar 
had been given on 42 nights this summer at the 
tudents of college age, or above, Mr. Hill said, will | 
mitted in the new Workshop and a special invitation to pat 
ticipate has been issued to teachers of drama or music who 
wish to broaden the scope of their activities through the vital 


experience in American opera 


AMERICAN OPERA WORKSHOP GAINS NEW MEMBER 


Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan, immediate Past President of tl 
NFM¢ wn i member of the national executive committe 
of the American Opera Workshop, was honored guest of the 
Workshop and a vote of thanks was extended for her service 
during the organizational year Dr. Don Gillis, who directed 
the program for NMC, presented Mrs. Dougan with an Amer 
ican Opera Workshop badge signifying honorary member 
ship. Mrs. Dougan responded with a brief speech telling 
of the Federation's activity in behalf of opera and compliment 
ing the department on its outstanding achievement this sum 
mer. She further spoke of the activity of the Federation in 


Gsrass Roots ( dy ra 


EDUCATION PANEL 


Mrs. Fredrik Marin, former Chairman of the Education 
Department, spoke on Course of Study and Program Bu'lding, 
suggesting that each clu! select one book from the compre 
hensive list furnished by the National Education Chairman 
and then build its program throughout the year on that book 
taking care, however, to stress American music wherever 
possible 

Mrs. Paul Moss, Coordinator, emphasized the importance 
of Leadership Traiming, a new phase of the Education pr 
gram. This involved training all leaders Board members 
National and State Chairmen and State and club presidents 
so that they would be able to speak authoritatively of the 
program of every deparment of the Federation, she said 

Speaking on Music in Schools and Colleges, Mrs. Hazel 
Post Gillette, Chairman of the District and State Presidents 
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Council, stressed the obligation of the Federation not only to 
keep public school music in our educational system, but to see 
that it ranks in importance with science and academic subjects 

Mrs. W. Clay Merideth, Chairman of Achievement Records, 
urged that all clubs keep a complete file of all club activities 
in the shape of newspaper clippings, yearbooks, printed pro 
grams, et 

Summed up, the plea of all the speakers was for planned, 
not haphazard meetings, with music related to the Course of 
Study and with a definite yearly goal in mind 


PUBLICATIONS REPORT 


In the absence of Mrs. Warren Knox, Chairman, Mrs 
Ronald A. Dougan, Chairman of the Editorial Board, pre 
sided for the report of the Publications Department. Mrs 
Dougan reported that the Magazine is again in the black, due 
to the addition of another advertising agency and to increased 
subscriptions. She also said that a questionnaire has been 
prepared for the Presidents Manual asking for concrete sug 
gestions for and reactions to the Magazine and its content 
“We hope to get some written expression of opinion from 
every president, officer, chairmen and member of the Federa 


tion,” she said 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PANEL 


Mrs. Blant Burford, chairman of the Public Relations 
Department, declared that “Public Relations is not a bag of 
tricks. It is goodwill.” She reminded members that the aver 
age person forms his opinion of an organization through his 
contact with one person. Every Federation member who comes 
in contact with the public is an advertisement, good or bad 
She suggested three fields of activity: information, persuasion 
and integration. She said there are three basic qualities for 
selling: knowledge, willingness to work hard and the ability 
to sell yourself 

Certificates of merit were awarded to the following for 
unusual news stories: The Cleveland, Ohio, News for its April 
18, 1959 spread on “Talented Teenagers Tested Today.” 

The Anadarko Daily News, Anadarko, Oklahoma, tor its 
third annual spread on National Music Week 

The Mississippi Federation of Music Clubs for an unusual 
amount of daily coverage for the 1959 State Convention 

The Louisiana Federation of Music Clubs for an unusual 
amount of daily coverage of the State Convention 

The Union City, New Jersey, //udson Dispatch tor a story 
entitled “Classics on Their Hit Parade.” 

fo Merrill Bradshaw, feature writer of the Provo, Utah, 
Herald for paying tribute to the high standing of the Young 
Artist Auditions 

[wo other awards were presented later in the meeting: To 
the Asheville Citizen-Times for a story entitled: “Music Hath 
Charms and Helpers,” the story of Brevard; and to the Pa 
ducah, Kentucky, Sun Democrat, for a spread entitled “Old 
Kentucky Home Drama Becomes a Big Hit.” 

Mrs. Rutherford B. Hoppe, member of the Public Relations 
Department and Chairman of Industrial Contacts, outlined her 
plan of work for the year and urged each member to make 
industrial plants in her area cognizant of the possibilities of 
music in that industry. 

Mrs. Charles H. Pascoe, Chairman of Summer Scholarships, 
reported on these, and said that her Plan of Work would be 
found in the President’s Manual. Mrs. Ernest Nelson, Chair 
man of Scholarships, reported that progress was being made 
in assembling data for the Scholarship Information Sheet 
which would also be in the Manual. 

Mrs. James Alexander, Chairman of Citations, reported 
that plans are in the making for awarding citations and that 
members are permitted to submit names for awards. She warn- 
ed that six copies are necessary and that the deadline is 
December 31, 1960 

Mrs. Burford expressed appreciation to Dr. Maddy, Miss 
Margaret Stace, his assistant, and the Publicity staff at the 
NMC, headed by Mrs. Sherry Castello, for their able assist- 
ance 
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Mrs. O. N. Mathis, Chairman of Magazine and Literature 
Promotion, who took part in the discussion, urged the im- 
portance of increased subscriptions to both Music Clubs 
Magazine and Junior Keynotes, pointing out that these are 
the major media for obtaining information about the Fed- 
eration and its activities. She pleaded for extensive use of other 
Federation literature, stressing especially the new Orientation 
leaflet, designed to acquaint the entire membership with the 
program and objectives of the Federation. “Let us make our 
goal ‘Every member an informed member,” she said. “We 
Federation leaders must keep ourselves alert as to all up 
to-the-minute musical activities so that we may serve as an 
encyclopedia to others.” 

Mrs. Phyllis Lations Hanson, editor of Junior Keynotes, 
outlined plans for the year, which are covered elsewhere in this 
issue as Junior Highlights. 


FINANCE FORUM 


Mrs. Robert W. Roberts served as moderator for the Forum 
on Finance Friday morning. Mrs. Clifton J. Muir, Vice Pres 
ident and Budget Chairman, spoke on the budget items for 
the year. Mrs. Maurice Honigman, Chairman of the Foundation 
for Advancement of Music, announced that the Foundation 
would continue to raise funds for the composing and perform 
ing of music, to promote musical education and to aid veterans 
in commencing or resuming musical careers. All applications 
for the Anne M. Gannett Scholarship must be in her office 
by May 1, 1960 

The Custodian of Insignia, Mrs. Nina P. Howell, was the 
busiest person in the lobby of the hotel, where she sold Insignia 
about 18 hours a day. Her report showed an increase of sales 
over the period last year. She announced that since the Bien- 
nial, sales had aggregated $3,562.85. North Carolina leads, she 
said, in sales since April Ist, with Texas second 

Mrs. W. Clay Merideth, Ways and Means Committee mem 
ber, displayed the Federation plate and the “Miss Federation” 
doll, both items to increase the funds in your musical organiza- 
tion. She also announced that if 25 clubs will agree to sponsor 
the showing of the opera film, The Barber of Seville, 80% of 
the net proceeds can be retained by the clubs. 

Mrs Garland McNutt’s report was to the effect that the 
Marie Morrisey Keith Scholarship will this year be allocated 
to the Southeastern region. It is awarded in the Student di- 
vision and is valued at $250. Categories are voice, piano, strings 
and orchestral wind instruments 


MUSIC SERVICE IN THE COMMUNITY 


Dr. Merle Montgomery presided at the Music Service in 
the Community session Friday afternoon. She urged that music 
clubs take better advantage of many educational aids available 
With recorded illustrations from The History of Music in 
Sound, she suggested that study groups be formed to promote 
“a lively, interested club where members have a chance to 
learn about the historic foundations of our present day music.” 

Prof. Arnold Clair, president of the Rhode Island Federation, 
spoke on the Crusade for Strings. Mr. Donald Shetler from 
the University of Michigan, project director of the NET pro- 
gram evaluation project, said that 28 series of half hour filmed 
shows and longer good music shows are available for clubs, 
schools and service clubs. These are the answer, he said, to 
the promise that TV industry made to “Inform, Educate, In- 
spire and Motivate.” 

The report of Mrs. Ruth Burgess was read in her absence 
and it reminded the Board that the year 1959 was the first 
time the NFMC had been sole sponsor of National Music 
Week. It is different from other celebrations, the report noted, 
in that it combines the professional and the amateur participa- 
tion in music—which is what music should do. 

It will require thought, intelligent planning and considerable 
effort to improve the deplorable situation of music in most of 
our rural schools, said Mrs. Tom Howell, Chairman of Rural 
Music. She recommended that rural choruses, bands and 
orchestras be encouraged and that rural children with talent 
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be invited to join our Junior clubs. She also recommended that 
a comprehensive bill be introduced in the Educational Com- 
mittee of the House, asking that adequate supervision and 
instruction in music be provided at state level to all rural and 


small schools 


PRESIDENTS COUNCIL 


\ closed meeting of the State and District Presidents Coun- 
cil was held Saturday morning with Mrs. Hazel Post Gillette, 
chairman, presiding. State Presidents were urged to put Ex- 
tension foremost on their agenda for this next year. Mrs 
Henry L. Porter, Extension Chairman, urged the presidents 
to “extend” Extension to their very boundaries. She displayed 
charts and helpful hints for gaining and keeping member clubs 
and promised a map of each county of each state before the 
next Board Meeting. Mrs. Blant Burford, Chairman of Public 
Relations, declared that one must have a positive approach, 
as one goes out to “sell” the Federation. She urged sending 
out “advertising” material such as a “You May Quote Me” 
page, quotes from noted people in your state or city who have 
appreciated the efforts or projects of a federated group. She 
urged club leaders to foster newspaper clinics on how to write 
better for the media, and promised that from the National office 
there would soon be various helps for better advertising of the 
Federation 

The Vice Presidents of the Northeastern, Southeastern and 
Central Regions were present and spoke briefly. Mrs. Hum- 
phrey outlined the requirements of a good report: Give the 
place, date, department or chairmen reporting, typed, double- 
spaced and signed. 

Mrs. Frank Vought outlined the form for a State President's 
report to the State or National Convention. Mrs. Charles A. 
Pardee discussed the requirements of a report of a chairman 
to a State and a National Convention 

\ panel was held on the implementation of the Presidents 
Manual with Mrs. Gillette as moderator and Mesdames Dougan 


and Moss as speakers. 


JUNIOR WORKSHOP 

The Junior workshop held Saturday afternoon proved very 
interesting and helpful. Mrs. W. Paul Benzinger, Junior 
Counselor, served as moderator for the discussion on activities 
in that department. Mrs. Clinton Bell, Chairman of Junior 
Festivals, called attention to changes in the Junior Festivals 
Bulletin and reported that several others are in the making. 
She urged that all Festival workers familiarize themselves with 
the rules. She reported that Gerson Yessin will again record 
24 of the required piano pieces, with records made available 
at a nominal cost. Mrs. F. W. Stewart, Chairman of Junior 
Composers, announced that the revenue from the sale of Janet 
Grady’s composition, Twelve Days of Christmas, published by 
the Interlochen Press, will be used as a composition award 
to a Junior composer at the NMC 


STUDENT WORKSHOP 

For the Student Workshop on Saturday, Dr. Howard Han- 
son served as moderator and also spoke as Chairman of Voca- 
tional Guidance for the NFMC. Dr. Hanson declared that 
there are two facets of Vocational Guidance: one pointed to 
the amateur; the other to the group going into music profes- 
sionally. Music must make its own place in the world, he said. 
He commended the nearly 20,000 school administrators who 
met recently for a week to discuss the creative arts rather than 
atomic science. He said that when 98°%, of the fellowships 
given by the government go to the science division, it is 
alarming 

Miss E. Marie Burdette, Chairman of Student Auditions, 
urged Board Members to enlist the help of Federation members 
n seeking talented students for the Auditions. She reminded 
the members of the annual scholarships given by and through 
the National Federation. Dr. Hattie May Butterfie!d, recently 
named chairman of the Young Composers Contest, announced 
the winners of the 1959 contest which appear in Student Di- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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New Music — Instrumental and Voeal 
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Horowitz has made recordings 
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will enjoy plaving the works of 

this man who was the inventor of a sys 
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Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation. In the Passacaalia by 
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PIANO DUET 
(One Piano—Four Hands) 


ha Levitzki has 

mm the solo ver 
irrangement tor plano 
result The key has been 

s original in A major to 
it still retains its lightness 
Henry Levine has mac 
ment for G. Schirmer, In 
iit to perform and to read 
Hubert du Plessis, Prelude 
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performance of piano duets, 
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in the modern idiom with a 
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to play. It is a Novello pub 


VOCAL DUETS 
Marie and Joseph Wilkins have tran 
l nd edited four 


from the Vasters 


volumes called 
Book 
Book 
mezzo-soprano with other voices, 
Ill and IV for tenor and bari 


ha with o voices. The selec 


soprano with other voices, 


suitable arrange 
1 variety of numbers 
number from 
Mendelss is Hiven of Prat I Watted 


r the usually sung by two 


from the operas with one 


Composers in 
Handel, Puccini 


ind a dozen duets are 


pranos chorus. ) 


is. They should prove the 

swer to young singers who wish to get 
material nd cannot find it save 
several volumes. It is from G. Schir 


mer, In 


RECORDER 
It the 


recorder 


revival of interest in playing 


several collections which 


ire excellent for study and performing 
ire from the Carl Van Roy Recorder 
Library. They have been edited by Erich 
Katz, and are as follows: No. 1 by Nancy 
Webster, Harvest Suite for six recorders 
(S,A,A,T,T.B) in parts 
are rather folksong-ish in quality, and 
rhythmical. No. 2 is a Suite No. 10 by 
Hermann Schein, 17th century 

ind predecessor of J. S. Bach 
as Cantor of St 


three which 


Johann 

composer 
Thomas’ in Leipzig, 
Suite is in five move 
ments, and is transcribed for five record 


Germany. This 


spirite d 


ers, S,S,A,T.B, by Winifred Jaeger. No. 
3 is a Suite by Erich Katz for recorder 
consort, S,A,T,B and percussion (ad 
lib). They offer a wide variety of style 


TEACHING PIECES 
Three volumes of teaching pieces from 
Theodore Presser Company should prove 
of great helpfulness for the teacher and 
Hlymns to Play and Sing has al- 
most three dozen familiar hymns in easy 
notes and 


pupil 


rrangements with historical 
words of hymns included 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Walter Ehret has gathered together for 
mixed chorus a cappella singing a useful 
collection of seasonal music which he 
calls Chorale Classics (Chorales around 
From Advent through 
Reformation he has collected some twen 


many of them for general 


the Church Year) 


ty numbers, 
use as well as seasonal. Bach, Praetorius, 
Hassler, 
church music is familiar are included in 
the collection Edward B 
Marks Music Corporation. A _ novelty 
number that is spirited and attractive for 


Vulpius and others whose 


published by 
young people in particular is by John 


Klein, There's Water 
or the Air, with words by Hal Richard- 


Something m the 
son. The something is all of the assets 
the United States has to offer, humor- 
ously and truthfully described, with at- 
piano accompaniment. Boosey 
and Hawkes is the Noble 
Cain has again scored in his setting of 
Vade for 
{gaim. He has an easy style and 
writes very adaptable choral numbers 
This may be had for SSA, SATB and 
'TBB, all with piano accompaniment 
For a choir group SATB, a cappella, 
Eunice Lea Kettering has written a num 
Bells of Sunday 


ening). She ef 


tractive 
publisher 


his secular text 4 Sonq Is 
Singma 


ber with chimes, The 
Vorninag (or Sunday | 
| 


fectively uses the women’s voices. then 


the men’s, finally the four parts mixed 
in turn, on each of the short verses. Both 


Harold Flam 


mer, Inc. From Summy-Birchard is a big 


these numbers are from 


choral-instrumental combination 
of the old song, When Johnny Comes 
Varching Home, arranged for SSATBB 


with three trumpets, 


splashy 


three trombones, a 
snare drum and tympani. Edwin Fissinger 
has made this effective arrangement 
Julia Smith has composed another big 
choral number for festival occasions for 
which orchestral score and parts may be 
had on rental. It is called Our Heritage, 
and the text is by Arthur M. Sampley 
It is rather martial music, but dignified 
and very impressive. It begins very sim- 
ply, “We are a people wrought of earth,” 
and closes very majestically and in a 
mighty climax, “Raising together our 
(Continued on page 34) 
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A Salute to Chatham College Opera Workshop 
and Announcement of Our Young Composer Winners. 


By VIRGINIA CASTOE COMBS, National Student Adviser 


CHATHAM 


COLLEGE OPERA WORKSHOP W 


4 


INNERS 


Pictured above are the nine singers, chosen through the Federation's Student Auditions, who enjoyed four weeks of 

opera study at Chatham College Opera Workshop in Pittsburgh in August. L. to r. Ist row, are: Robert Ellinwood, 

tenor, Lynchburg, Va.; Carole Frederick, coloratura, Oklahoma City; Robert Lawrence, New York City, Director 

of the Workshop; Mrs. David V. Murdoch, Pittsburgh, the Workshop’s Scholarship Chairman; Donna Gerdes, lyric 

soprano, Aberdeen, S. D.; Eunice Ramsey, lyric soprano, Little Rock, Ark.; 2nd row, 1. to r.: Richard Godfrey, tenor, 

Laramie, Wyo.; Winifred Dettore, soprano, Wynnewood, Pa.; Martha King, lyric soprano, St. Petersburg, Fla.; 
Iddrise Williams, soprano, Chicago, IIl., and David Dodds, tenor, Lawrence, Kans. 


T HE question of opera in English re- 
mains a “top-notcher” in the con 


tinual debate among teachers, coaches 
and artists; but the performance ot opera 
by our young Americans is evidenced 
through hundreds of Grass Roots opera 
companies, as well as in the great numbet 
of Opera Workshops now held annually 
throughout these United States 

One of the first of these Opera Work 
shops was founded in 1949 at Pennsylva 
nia College for Women (now Chatham 
College), in Pittsburgh, under the spon 
sorship of the Pittsburgh Music Council, 
with Mrs. Albert F. Keister as Chairman, 
and by grants from the Howard Heinz 
Endowment Fund. 1959 was a very suc 
he aims of the Workshop 


have been not only to give professional 


cessful year 


experience to young singers but also to 
enrich the community by presenting op 
eraS otherwise not heard. Of the 27 
major productions in nine years, 12 were 
contemporary works and 15 were per 
formed for the first time in Pittsburgh 

The National Music 
Clubs has had a part in the activity at 
this Workshop, both in financial support 
and in the discovery of students possess 
ing potential talent for opera. The Penn 
sylvania Federation of Music Clubs has 
also been a staunch supporter and Mrs 


Federation of 
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Murdock, a member of the 
Chairman of the 


David V 
Pennsylvania Board, is 
Scholarships 
Pittsburghers are given an opportunity 
to contribute to the support of the pro 
ject at an annual Scholarship Benefit 
[This season’s May Festival on the cam 
pus presented Mack Harrell in Wozzeck 
by Alban Berg and in a _ concert of 
German Lieder rhe Gould 
lLewando Memorial Fund, established in 


Frances 


1952, gives financial aid to participating 
students. More than twenty-five States 
have been represented among the students 
during the past nine years 

When the tenth season was brought 
to a close on August 30th, nine talented 
young people from our Student Division 
returned to their homes fired with that 
spark which is the musician’s “atomix 
energy” and which radiates from intimate 
association with kindred spirits. These 
nine students were recipients of the Cha 
tham College Opera Workshop Scholar 
ships selected through the Student Audi 
tions of 1959. Unfortunately, three of the 
total of twelve chosen in the Auditions 
were unable to accept. The College offers 
one scholarship to each of the fourteen 
National Districts in the biennial year. 

The faculty for 1959 was composed of 
nationally known teachers in the field of 


singing and acting techniques of the 
operatic theatre. Robert Lawrence, noted 
opera authority, author, conductor and 
regular Metropolitan 
Opera Quiz, was the director, and Loren 
zo Malfatti, identified with the Aspen 
Music Festival and head of the vocal 
department at Chatham College, was 
administrator and coach 

In recognition of this fine contribution 


member of the 


to musical experience in the field of opera 
and of the wonderful offer of scholarships 
through Student Auditions, the National 
Federation of Music Clubs presented a 
special Award of Merit to the Chatham 
College Opera Workshop on Youth Day, 
April 25, 1959, at the National Conven 
tion in San Diego, California. Perhaps 
the following paragraphs from letters of 
NFMC Scholarship 
students will find their way into equally 
conspicuous frames with the Certificate 
of Merit 


“Each faculty member is dedicated to 


appreciation from 


his phase of development and gives un 
tiringly of his knowledge to each individ- 
ual student. Certainly it is an ideal Work- 
shop and I am confident that I express 
the gratitude of each student to those 
who have made possible the opportunity 
of concentrated study on this beautiful 
campus under the leadership of Mr. Rob- 
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Jack Jarrett, Ist prize winner in the 
choral category, Young Composers 
Contest. 
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CONTEST 


re- winning composition 
{ Christmas (Cantata. Cash awards 
$175 and $125 in the chamber mu 


issification and $125 and $75 for the 
choral works 

judges selecting the winnie manu 
scripts from the large number submitted 


were Kent Kennan of the 


4 


University of 


Palmer of Cornell Univer- 
Vincent of the University 

L.os Angeles 
is the son of Eusebia 
mposer-member of the 
is a graduate of Oberlin 
he attended on a Ford 
larship For the past two 
n studying with Nadia 
and has been a men 
Residence at the 
rvatory at Fontainebleau, 
winning quartet in the 
rs Contest was played 

this summer 

Mr doi is Bachelor's and Mas 
North 


Texas State 


ome % 
Arthur Hunkins, Ist prize winner 


in chamber music, Young Composers 
Contest. 


John Ardoin, 2nd prize winner 
in chamber music, Young Composers 
Contest. 


al 


Doris Coughian, now Sister Mary 
Jeremy, 2nd prize winner in the 
choral category. 


College and the University of Oklahoma, 
and a Ph.D. from Michigan State Uni 
versity where he has been teaching this 
past season. He is continuing his studies 
in New York and 


events for Musical 


reviewing musical 
Imerica. His educa 
tion was interrupted by a tour of army 
duty in Germany and he only returned 
to the United States in 1958 

Mr. Jarrett, first prize 
studied 


winner in the 


choral category composition 
initially in Ohio, later in Florida, and 
Eastman School of 


He is currently a member of the 


subsequently at the 
Music 
faculty of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa 

Miss Coughlan, now known as Sister 
Mary Jeremy, is a faculty member at 
Loretto Junior College in Nerinx. She 
is a graduate of Webster College in Mis 
sourt with the Bachelor of 


Music 
NEW MUSIC 


(¢ nitiuecd fr " pa 


degree ot 


>> 
God.” Performance tire 


is ten minutes and the vocal score has 


temples under 
piano reduction. It is also a Flammer 
publication. Novel in effect and not dii 
ficult to sing is the composition of Eduar 
do Di Capua, Sunrise, from G. Schirmer 
ir \hich has been arranged by Sr 
Elizabeth Parente, M.P.F., for SSAA 
with soprano solo, violin obbligato and ac 
companiment for piano and Hammond 
organ. It is a rather nice combination of 
struments with voices. Beautifully writ 
ten and tlowing in style is the lovely 
Read number, Song Heard in 


which needs an accompanist with 


Gardner 
Sleep, 
legato tone and facile technique. This is 
Robert Shaw 
Music Publishers, for 
which G. Schirmer is agent 


from the Choral Series, 
Lawson-Gould 
A simple an 
them set in very majestic spirit is Gor 
don Young’s Build Thee More Stately 


Vansions for SATB with organ 
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Junior Highlights 


By Phyllis Lations Hanson, Editor, Junior Keynotes 


Four educational editors will furnish 
the season's Junior Keynotes readers with 
a section aimed to promote quickened in- 
terest in efficient club procedure, musi- 
music relations, 
Specialists in 


cianship, international 
and music practice, itself 
their various fields, these editors will 


contribute as follows 


CLUB LEADERSHIP: Mrs. Arthur M 
Wilkinson, National Parliamentarian, 
will continue her Call to Order series 
for a third season, swerving from the 
previous more formal approach to a se 
ries of Parliamentary Quizzes, Scram 
bles Spelling Bees, etc., for lively club 


use 


THEORETICAL FUN: A cyhoard 
Kapers (which children love), will en 
series from the 
Merle Montgomery, 


ter its second-year 
skilled pen of Dr 

National Advisory Chairman for Junior 
Festival Musicianship Events. The series 
gives promise of many new and captivat 
ing ideas for the Federation's little folk 
important field of 


in this immensely 


music study 


MUSIC APPRECIATION: Dr. Mar- 
jorie Malone 
Music, Ohio University College of Fine 
Arts, Athens, Ohio, a newcomer to Key 


Associate Professor of 


notes, will begin a series in October titled 
Vust around the World 
primarily for teen-age appeal, the ideas 


Designed 


may be used for program development on 
all age-levels The United Nations Day 
suggestions of the same issue will provide 
keys to club programs of international 
trend 
season (Dr 
Music 
Musi 


throughout the 
Malone 1s 


Relations Chairman in the Ohio 


capable ol use 
International 


Educators Association.) 


MUSIC EXPRESSION: Readers of the 
two recent thought-and-action-provoking 
Robert W 
Dumm, Dean of Boston Conservatory of 
Music—Practice That Pays, and Sowing 
t Harvest (*Jr. K April and June 


1959 ues ) vill eagerly 


articles contributed by 


\ velcome the 
Music Expression series of 


this gifted young editor-musi 


MUSICAL FRIENDSHIP BRIDGE: 

season Junior Keynotes will reach 
Musical 

Bridge project in quest of strengthening 

relations. Pen Pal 

correspondence with the British Society 


out through — the Friendship 


international musk 


of Young Musicians, now flourishing, 
will continue to be encouraged, as will 
\merican-British program exchange, 
particularly in March. By centering on 
March as the exchange month (although 
all such programs will be welcomed 


throughout the season), reports of Amer 
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ican programs by British groups, and 
British programs given by Junior Clubs 
here, can link with the February Parade 
reports and pictures in a grand climax 


season's closing issue in June 


JUNIOR KEYNOTES FESTIVAL-CON- 
VENTION ISSUE in October, with a 
front-page picturing the 1959 Stillman 
Kelley Scholarship winner, will carry an 
nouncements of Biennial and Scrapbook 
awards, Junior Composer Contests and 
awards, and news of Festival-Convention 
activities The Get Acquainted Issue 
which follows in December, will uniquely 
keep pace with its name 


Each issue will present nationwide 
news accounts based on material submit 
ted by the Editor’s State Junior Key 
notes Newsgatherers Committee. (Pic 
tures and relative information may be 
sent directly to the Keynotes Editor with 
accompanying payment of $5.00 per 
picture. ) 

Each issue will also carry a National 
Counselor’s Message, and a very impor- 
tant Club Counselors Corner in which 
National Chairmen will keep 
abreast of the times—a must for all Sen 
iors in Junior work. The National Honor 


Roll will be carried in October, February 


leaders 


and June 

Two specialized columns will high 
light the season—Junior Composers 
Votes, which will publicize activities of 
creative workers heretofore or present 
ly identified with the Division, and, a 
Young Careerists Column, which aims to 
activities of Stillman Kelley 


Scholarship winners and performers from 


present 


the Junior ranks who appear with sym 
phony orchestras or achieve parallel dis 
tinction. Since these columns must be de- 
pendent upon reports, readers please take 
note 
From the Editor’s enthusiastic view- 
nt, everyone will want to own these 
1959-60 Junior Keynotes magazines. They 
be a lamp unto the feet for Junior 
leaders everywhere National Board, 
und State and District Presidents Coun 
cil members will gain from them a valua 
le insight into Junior Division aims, and 
State Junior Extension workers will 
profit from this panoramic 
Public Libraries will wel 


presentation 
ot activities 
come gift subscriptions as educational 
aid to offer through their Music Depart 
ments, and all Federationists will enjoy 
the glorious vitality and accomplishments 
f our National Junior Division 

Interest in Junior Keynotes subscrip 
tion is warmly welcomed: Subscriptions 
sent now will insure your receipt of the 
entire season's series 


*Obtainable 15c a copy at the Federation 
Publications Office 


(Gannett Winners 


Charles J. Warner, Colorado 
Springs, a Gannett Scholarship 
winner. 


James F. Schultz, Korean War 
veteran, also a Gannett winner. 


T wo more Anne M. Gannett scholar 
ships, both to veterans, were award- 
ed in 1959 through the Foundation for 


Music, of which 
Gastonia, 


the Advancement of 
Mrs. Maurice 
North Carolina, is chairman 
They went to Charles Warner, Assist 
Professor of Music at Colorado Col 
Schultz, a bassoon 


Honigman of 


and James | 
ist and veteran of the Korean war, who 
with the assistance obtained from the 
Federation will continue his studies with 
Prof. Karl Ohlberger, solo bassoonist of 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra and 
the Vienna Staatsoper. Mr. Schultz is 
graduate of the University of Southern 
California. His purpose in pursuing his 
bassoon studies is a rather unusual one. 
Not only does he propose to concertize 
and teach—he has a teacher's license from 
the State of California—but also to as 
semble a complete modern bassoon li 
brary, for his own use and for other 
players of his instrument. He plans to 
remain in Vienna until June, 1960 
(Continued on page 44) 





The Organ — The Church's Greatest Musical Need 


By C. GRIFFITH BRATT 


Organist-Choir-Master, St. Michael's Episcopal Church, Boise, Idaho 


Composer-In-Residence and Head of Music Department, Boise Junior College 


i) e» churches are in dire need of better 
appreciation of legitimate and worship 
tone. Church committees, 


laymen are being conditioned 


ful organ 
cle rey and 
by the 
ion and the juke box, and they are 
worship to 


synthetic sounds of radio, tele 


vi 
permitting our services ot 
ound as secular as these devices. The 
church has long been the chief inspira 
tion for the creation of great spiritual 
und artistic music. But can any thought 
ful person agree that the sound of an 
electronic organ in church is conducive to 
i Spiritual experience when its tone brings 
back associations with the bar, night 
club. seap-opera, or the musical commer 
cial Surely the church should be re 
moved is tar as possible from such 
musical associations. Religious leaders are 


doing their people serious spiritual harm 


to permit inything but the best possible 


kind of pipe organ as a part of the wor 
ship experience 

There are clever arguments pro 
mulgated by electronic-organ companies 
For example, salesmen of one company 
claim that all but eleven pieces in orgat 
literature could be played on its “Church 
Model,” which has 25 notes in the pedal 
while a pipe-organ has 32 notes. Why 
would pipe-organ manufacturers go to the 
expense and trouble to make 32 not 
pedal boards if only 11 works in the en 
tire organ literature would be lost by 
cutting back to a 25 note pedal division 
The truth is that a large segment of 
Bach's organ works cannot be played on 
1 reduced organ. Contemporary com 
posers make even more demands on the 
pedal notes 


The chief argument used to promote tl 


T 
sale of electronic-organs to churches is 
me of cost. According to these promoters, 
1 church can buy an _ electronic-organ 
equivalent to a pipe-organ costing twice to 
ten times as much. How accurate this 
claim is will be considered a little later 
The second argument is maintenance 
From this, the buyer must surely think 
that the electronic-organ never gets any 
thing wrong with it, while the pipe-organ 
demands a lot of expense for its up-keep 
The third argument is space. This last 
one is probably the strongest and most 
legitimate. In our pragmatic society all 
these arguments work well. However, we 
dare not approach our relationship with 
God as a business deal. We should offer 
to God the best that is in us, and this 
includes the musical sounds which are 
bringing about a 
And only an organ 


most conducive to 
spiritual association 
with pipes has this tone to offer 

This article is not attacking electronic 
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but only their use in the 
There is need in our 


organs per Sé 
religious service 
secular society for instruments in the 
home, club and studio, and electronic in 
struments have filled a need in meeting 
these secular demands. However, they 
should be confined to secular activities 
and not used in worship 
Let us consider the comparative prices 
of electronic and pipe-organs. It is not 
fair to compare anything but the elec 
tronic-organ with a 32 note pedal board 
and the full manual compass with the 
pipe-organ Anything smaller will not 
play enough of the organ music litera 
ture. Immediately we are in the high 
price range of the electronics. To use a 
spinet model electronic is as inadequate 
as having a fourth or fifth-grade student 
become pastor of a church. It would be 
better to get a small Army field-organ 
And cheaper, too, if one is being guided 
only by price. The hymns could then be 
played in a proper manner 
The fact that no pipe-organ company 
been willing to make less than a 32 
ote pedal board and a 5 octave manual 
hould prove it is misleading to sell to 
churches instruments of lesser dimen 
If we compare an electronic-organ 
with an AGO standard console (there ts 
i proper standard of measurements) with 
1 pipe-organ, the prices become competi 
tive. It is possible to buy a good pipe 
organ for under $4,000 from a number 
of American builders. A pipe-organ of 
but three sets of pipes, if carefully 
selected, will outperform any electronic 


of comparable price. Music committees 


and ministers should investigate the small 


er organ companies like Felix Schoen 
stein and Sons, in San Francisco; or 
Herman Schlicker and Associates in 
Buffalo; or the Andover Organ Company 
in Andover, Mass., or even an organist 
builder such as Robert Noehren of the 
University of Michigan organ faculty. 
What about the cost of maintenance 

Electronic-organ salesmen are likely to 
exaggerate the nominal cost of up-keep of 
a pipe-organ and play down the expense 
of the electronic. All electronics use tubes 
and electronic devices which wear out and 
must be replaced. In a short time the 
tonal system begins to get out of balance 
he more tubes, the more likely this is 
to happen. The author has had a lot of 
experience with electronic organs and 
knows that they need repair and up-keep 
to keep them sounding their best. As far 
as pipes are concerned, there is no wear 
at all. The recent surge of hi-fi record- 
ings on the old organs of Europe prove 
that a pipe will last for hundreds of 


years. After 25 or 30 years, the average 
organ may have to have some repairs 
made to console or leathers. And where 
can one find an electronic console as rug 
gedly built as a console for a pipe-organ? 
In the long run, the cost of a legitimate 
organ proves cheaper because the instru 
ment will last for generations while the 
electronic will have had to be replaced 
many times over 

Now, what about space? The electronic 
boys may have their strongest argument 
here because many churches have not been 
provided with what is commonly re- 
garded as necessary chamber space for 
housing pipes. But even this argument is 
not as strong as it seems. About 50 years 
ago Albert Schweitzer made a strong 
appeal for bringing the fine organs back 
into the church itself and removing them 
from the chambers where they had been 
buried. If a church can spare the space 
for a grand piano, it can have a pipe 
organ. An organ bracketed on a bare 
wall space would not only be a decorative 
addition to our churches but the very 
height of the installation would enhance 
the tone. 

As far as the consok is concerned, 
the area of floor space needed for pipe 
or electronic is about the same. Few 
churches would be unable to accommo 
date a pipe-organ. All that is needed is 
a little imagination and information as 
to what the progressive organ builder can 
do today 

As a final point, it should be strongly 
emphasized that if the church wants to 
have a worthwhile music pragram, it 
must have a pipe-organ for its services 
This gives the organist a sustained in 
centive to improve himself and to grow 
There is no great organ literature writ 
ten for electronic-organ and no amount 
of simplified arrangements will ever take 
the place of great religious masterpieces 
Most of our great organ literature was 
written for without “burial” 
chambers, thus giving strength to Albert 
Schweitzer’s appeal and opening up many 
possibilities for organ installations in the 
churches themselves. The lack of cham- 
ber space actually should prove a bless- 
ing in disguise, for it permits the free 


organs 


emission of organ tone, impossible from 
chambers. Give the organist an instru- 
ment of this type and he will practice, 
study, and improve himself and become 
the outstanding musician in his commu- 
nity, town, or city 

He will work—and will love what he 
discovers in his work—and he will be- 
come a great and inspiring force for the 
forward movement of the church 
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Highlights of State Reports 
as Presented at San Diego 


a has been necessary to brief these reports because of the 
inevitable lack of space in the first fall issue in which we 
report the Board Meeting and the Summer Events 


ALABAMA: Alabama has a distinction believed to be unique 
among State Federations: namely, the presentation of the 
Metropolitan Opera as a part of its concert series—an ambiti- 
ous project even for a Federation that boasts 102 clubs. Three 
other phases of Alabama’s biennial program were impressive. 
The Federation dedicated a practice cabin at Transylvania 
Music Camp; gave its first scholarship ($350) to Transylva- 
nia, awarded four music camp scholarships and one university 
scholarship, and sponsored a Church Music Workshop in 
cooperation with the University of Alabama. 


ARKANSAS: Emphasis on American music has been notable 
in Arkansas. Three hundred and sixty-five American com- 
positions were presented by Alabama clubs during the biennium 
Also nine of the Course of Study books purchased by Alabama 
clubs were on American music. One club gave an entire year 
to the study and performance of American music. Arkansas 
composers were given their place in the sun with 104 perform 
ances of their works. Twelve Grass Roots operas were present 
ed by federated clubs and 130 opera numbers used on club 
programs. Thirty-one International Music Relations programs 
were given. Four Young Artist winners: Ivan Davis, Jean 
Geis, Martha Deatherage and Richard Cass, were presented 


CALIFORNIA: Music Service in Hospitals is becoming an 
increasingly important facet of California’s program. It has 
been carried on for many years in the Los Angeles and Palo 
Alto hospitals, and several new hospitals have been added 
Orchestras and rhythm bands organized by the Federation, 
musicales, music appreciation classes, and private lessons in 
voice and instruments, bring to patients music’s therapy. In 
Los Angeles, the Federation works with the Braille Institute, 
transcribing music in Braille. As a part of the Crusade for 
Strings campaign, special classes in symphonic playing have 
been instituted 


COLORADO: Colorado's club programs this year have been 
largely concerned with the Colorado centenary. The Musicians 
Society of Denver presented to the Public Library a collection 
entitled 100 Years of Colorado Music. Many clubs studied 
Colorado history and presented musical programs based on 
this collection. All clubs in the state presented Parade of 
American Music programs. Activities of individual clubs in- 
clude work with hospitals and summer camps, contemporary 
music programs, international programs, and on a statewide 
basis, annual election of a “Miss Federation.” One club has 
furnished an organist and soloist every Sunday for a Veterans 
Hospital 


CONNECTICUT: The activities of the Connecti ut Federa- 
tion have been diversified, with a lively program carried out 
by all the clubs. Two noteworthy projects are included in the 
extensive Music in Hospitals program, which comprises, be 
sides the average therapy, special work with repressed patients 
and those in locked wards. The Wednesday Afternoon Musical 
Club of Bridgeport consistently supports Young Artist winners 
and has presented at least one each year. It has also awarded 
scholarships aggregating $800: $400.00 to a male voice student: 
$300.00 to an Oberlin freshman and $100.00 to a 12-year-old 
oboist wko is taking lessons at Yale. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: During the past biennium the 
District of Columbia Federation has laid stress on creating 
performance opportunities for artist students in all divisions. 
Four Serior Division, five Student Division and fourteen 
Junior Division recitals have been given in Washington as 
well as two Honor recitals. Furthering the String Crusade, 
the Federation is now conducting String Auditions, and award- 
ing $150 in scholarships to winners. Total cash awards of 
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$1,500 have been made to stimulate various forms of music 


study 


GEORGIA: To the 15 trophies which Georgia has awarded 
annually for some years, a new one was awarded in the spring 
of 1959 for the best program of contemporary American music 
presented by a federated club. There was general participation 
in the Parade of American Music, and large extension gains, 
including the affiliation of 25 Senior and 14 Junior groups. 


IDAHO: A gain of 15 new clubs and 630 new members was 
reported by the Idaho Federation. Between $400 and $500 was 
given to National projects. Participation in the Parade of 
American Music was 100%. Idaho presents a statewide Ameri- 
can Music radio program which was heard this past year on 
ix stations. 911 Juniors participated in the 1958 Festivals 
Four scholarship students were sent to the summer music 


camp at Tempe, Arizona. 


ILLINOIS: During National Music Week the Illinois Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs held a daily noontime recital in its 
headquarters in Chicago—an unusual Music Week observance. 
Open House was held during the summer for musicians attend 
ing the Sherwood School. For the first time Governor Strat 
ton of Illinois proclaimed February American Music Month 
Mayor Richard Daley issued a similar proclamation in Chi- 
cago. Word comes of a unique money-raising venture which 
followed the San Diego convention. Since the Royal Yacht 
docked directly opposite Federation headquarters during Queen 
Elizabeth's visit to Chicago, ringside seats were provided for 
spectators, coffee and cake served, and a considerable sum 
raised, half of which went to the Marie Morrisey Keith 
Scholarship 


INDIANA: In Indiana much was done to advance the sacred 
music program. A choir festival was featured at the 1958 
convention and similar festivals held in districts throughout 
the state, with many prominent conductors, such as_ Igor 
Buketoff of the Fort Wayne Philharmonic. Nine native In 
dianans have been elected by the State Board to the Who's 
Who of Indiana Musicians. Each of the five Indiana Veterans 
Hospitals has a representative on the VAVS Committee. 


IOWA: lowa contacted 63 radio and 12 television stations 
for Federation publicity and also supplied the papers of the 
state liberally with news of its activities. Approximately 2,500 
awards were presented to participants in Junior Festivals. 
\ competition for string instruments was instituted; a list 
of lowa composers published. The Des Moines Symphony 
Orchestra and the new Siouxland Youth Symphony were 


federated 


KANSAS: During the biennium Kansas organized a new 
Student Division, conducted a Kansas Composers Contest, 
and extended the service of its lending library of choral and 
instrumental music. All Kansas clubs use the Hymn of the 
Month. Two awards are given annually for the Who's Who 
of Church Musicians. An active Music in Recreation program 
is carried on in several cities in collaboration with the Rec 
reation Commission or Park Department. 


KENTUCKY: Kentucky has been active in Music in In- 
dustry, and has federated a group of 80 “Bell” Singers from 
the Bell Telephone Company. 161 awards were given at Junior 
Festivals in which 347 took part. There was participation in 
all major National projects, with particular emphasis on opera 


LOUISIANA: One thousand American compositions were 
used on Louisiana’s programs during the year, while the Music 
Forum of Shreveport devoted an entire year to the study of 
American music. Over $2,500 was contributed to local, State 
and National projects during the biennium. One club presented 
a grand piano to a high school; another a piano to a state 
hospital. Five new string groups have been federated in sup- 
port of the Crusade for Strings. Louisiana boasts the only 
Senior music club in the country federated in a mental hos- 
pital. And incidentally, 4,000 hours of hospital service were 
given in the state. 





Consider These Compositions of Federation Composers 
for Your 1960 Parade 


Sud Robinson Youse 


‘AUSE IT’S CHRISTMAS” A, SSA 
Bourne, Inc 
BLESSED STAR” SATB, SA 
C. Albert Scholin & Co 
BRIGHT AS A CHRISTMAS STAR’’—SSA 
Bourne, Inc 
LOVE BLOOMS AT CHRISTMAS”—SSA 
Robbins Music Corp 
RING OUT YE BELLS! SING OUT YE VOICES! 
SATB Remick Pub. Co 
“THIS WOULD 1 KEEP SSA, SATB 
Leeds Music Co 
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Choruses for Women’s Voices 


How Excellent Thy Name 

Cart Fiscuer, INCORPORATED 
56-62 Cooper Square, New York 3, New York 
Children’s Chorus, From “Merry Mount’ 


Music PusiisHers Hoitpinc CorporaTIon 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 











JOHN TASKER HOWARD 
Songs for Mmenss Voices, SSA 


O! Did You Hear the Meadow Lark? [Galaxy 
The Little Bay Mare (Chas. H. Hansen 
The Smart Red Fox (C 

The Country Store (FE kar 























HIGHLIGHTS OF STATE REPORTS 


(Continued from page $4) 


particulariy§ re 


MARYLAND: The Maryland leratio 


ns it has 
al Junios 
tainebleau 
nberg Vii has 
‘ Oglebay Par has 
onduct ‘ Peter Herman Adler of 

Opera Company 
Marylane 
Artists. It has presente Bawden, Young Artist 


1 1957; Richard Cass, pianist, a 1953 winner, who 


Federation $ 1 loyal as ilways to 


heard as soloist with the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
d Gilda Muhthauer iolimist, wl va i finalist m the 1955 
Young Artist ¢ 


federated cl during the year; also opera in English was 


npetitions C'welve oratorios were given by 


tressed deration-sponsored production of Flotow’s 


Vartha 


MASSACHUSETTS: The Music in Hospitals Committee has 
been especially active this year with 24 musical programs. in 
trumental and vocal, presented in various hospitals. Also 763 
records and 944 books, primarily musical in character, were 
presented during the biennium to Veterans and other hospitals 
Several sacred music programs and an early American music 
program were given in the Auditorium of Fine Arts in Bos 
ton, and an opera was presented for the Protestant Guild for 


the Blind 


MICHIGAN: Michigan is one of the states that from the 
outset has carried on a particularly active music therapy pro 
gram. Not only does this work cover five Veterans Hospitals 
ind six state hospitals, but through the Michigan State Uni 
versity Extension Department, a course has been instituted for 
club workers which will greatly increase the personnel availa 
ble for hospital service. The State has given a $7,500 winter 
ized scholarship cabin to the National Musi Camp and within 


the biennium had paid $7,200 of the total cost. Two Michigan 


3S 


ive also given cabins and in 1959 Michigan Clubs 
six scholarships at the National Music Camp. The Fed 
eration also has an active Music in Industry program. It gives 
$1,000 in prizes in a state piano competition and has a new 
$200 Junior violin scholarship. 450 Juniors attended the last 
State Semor Convention 
MINNESOTA: The Minnesota Federation has made an 
unusually effective contribution to the Crusade for Strings 
through the organization of three orchestras in Minneapolis 
a junior and a youth orchestra and the Twin City Philharmonic 
Society. A catalogue of works of Minnesota composers was 
compiled for the State Centennial in 1957-1958. Three Young 
\rtist winners: Miles Nekolny, Richard Cass, and Margaret 
Harshaw, were presented. A successful State composition con 
test was conducted, with cash awards for the winners. Sub- 
stantial gains were made in membership 
MISSISSIPPI: Contributions of $512.00 to the Honigman 
Library Fund of Transylvania Music Camp, and of three 
scholarships, totalling $1,100, to the Camp, are reported by 
Mississippi. Also $80 was given to other scholarship competi 
tors. The clubs gave a tour to Tana Bawden, pianist, a 1957 
Young Artist winner. Their contributions to National and 
State projects totalled approximately $1,500. Thirteen National 
awards were won in various classifications. One club reached 
100°, in magazine subscriptions 
MISSOURI: Missouri clubs contributed $1,857.50 for schol- 
arships in the club year 1958-1959 alone. Also Missouri made 
a contribution of $648 65 for the costume bui'dine which is being 
established at the Inspiration Point Fine Arts Colony, a sum- 
mer music camp co-sponsored by Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. Addition of many new clubs has brought Mis 
souri’s total up to 141. Enrollment in the Junior Festivals was 
large. Twenty-three clubs presented sacred music programs 
during the year; 17 gave opera programs; 22, Parade pro- 
grams; 19 clubs, folk music programs. Many clubs did Music 
Hospitals work, and a single club gave 295 hours of hospital 
service 
MONTANA: The Montana Federation contributed to many 


worthwhile musical enterprises. Among those who profited 
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by its donations were the Flathead Symphony Orchestra of 
Kalispell, which was given a substantial sum in cash; deaf 
and blind schools, which received records, the latter in Braille, 
and libraries, to which books on musical topics were given. 
Several hundred dollars were also given to further local club 
projects. Federation assistance was given in staging a produc- 
tion of The Messiah at Christmas time. Three high school 
scholarships totalling $150.00 were awarded 

NEW JERSEY: The New Jersey Federation had a high 
record of contributions to National and State projects and 
scholarships, the total reaching $4,347.75. One of its most suc 
cessful enterprises has been its midwinter concerts, one given 
each year, with artists from the Manhattan School of Music 
as the talent in 1958, and Michael Tree, a young violinist 
who has been for many years a Federation protege, and who 
had just returned from a successful European tour, as the 1959 
artist. Extension gains brought membership up to 362 clubs 
The State has been reorganized into six Regions, with a vice 
president for each, who handles publicity and extension, and 
acts as trouble-shooter for her area. A Choral Festival is 
held annually, with 350 singers participating in 1958. A mul 
tiple piano festival was held, with over 500 children participat 
ing. Twenty-six federated groups, inclusive of 110 musicians, 
gave programs at Lyons Veterans Hospital 

NEW MEXICO: New Mexico boasts the addition of 14 
new clubs during the past year, an increase of about 33 1/3‘ 
A Student Division has been organized which held its own 
convention coincidentally with the Senior convention and gave 
a fine concert for the Seniors. A State Junior Composition 
Contest was held with cash prizes for winners on two age 
levels. The Past Presidents Assembly has increased substantial 
ly in membership 

NEW YORK: Since the major accomplishments of the New 
York Federation were reported in considerable detail in the 
June issue of Music Clubs Magazine under Northeastern Re- 
gional News, only achievements not touched upon there will 
be referred to. Chief among them was the exceptional record 
New York State made in scholarships. To enumerate: Lois 
Carole Pachucki, pianist, won the National Student Award in 
her classification. Sylvia Friedrich of Rochester placed first 
in voice in State and District and second in National Student 
Auditions. Doris Allen, Forest Hills, violinist, and Eugenie 
Hyman, New York City, pianist, won the Libertv District 
Marie Morrisey Keith Auditions. And the State Young Ar 
tist winners: Nancy Cirillo, violinist, Richard Syracuse, pi 
anist, and Carol Wilder, voice, although they did not achieve 
National honors, were rated extremely high. but did not get 
to the San Diego finals. Six double and two sinele awards 
were won by New York State clubs for their Parade of 
American Music programs 

NORTH CAROLINA: North Carolina has 19 Past Presi 
dents Assembly chapters ; sponsors 17 choruses. five string 
groups and an orchestra, and gives 18 scholarships $2,514.65 
was expended on local c'ub projects and $1.37850 on State 
Federation projects. Twenty-seven clubs participated in Parade 
of American Music programs in February; 20 American folk 
music programs were given. and two international programs 
Ninety-three programs were presented on radio and 12 on 
television 

OHIO: Ohio proudly reports adding eight new Life Mem 
bers and a Donor Member during the biennium. Also 22 new 
clubs have been federated. A Junior Composers booklet, a 
unique piece of Federation literature, has been brought up 
to date. A portion of the State magazine has been allotted 
to doings of the lively Student Division. Thirty-two Ohio 
clubs actively support their local symphony orchestras, and 
16 listed such support as their major project for 1959. A total 
of 1,006 articles concerning club and Federation activities ap 
peared in the press of the state. Hospital service is given in 
five Veterans and 11 state hospitals, and gifts totalling $11.- 
417.04 in value were presented to hospitals, libraries, settlement 
houses, etc 

OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma launched a very ambitious project 
in 1959, instituting a television series under the Federation 
name which presented Federation speakers and musical talent 
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This ran 16 weeks, with a 45-minute program presented each 
week. In 1959 alone, Oklahoma offered $3,230.01 in scholar- 
ships and awards, two of these string scholarships directly 
furthering the Federation’s Crusade. Eighteen new Junior clubs 
were added. An active Music in Hospitals program is carried 
forward, and a Senior club has been organized and federated 
in the Altus Air Force base. Also a survey has been made 
by the Music in Schools and Colleges Chairman which in- 
dicates that pressure is needed by the Federation to strengthen 
the music appreciation program in primary and _ secondary 
schools in the smaller cities 

OREGON: Oregon this year received a legacy of $50,000 
in memory of a Past President of the Federation, and the 
money will be invested to send one student abroad for study 
each year. Senior Clubs have been organized in three sections 
of the state where there has never been Federation activity 
before. The District Young Artist Auditions winner was 
sponsored in a concert to raise money for her travel expenses 
to the San Diego Convention. Tana Bawden, 1957 Young Ar- 
tist winner in piano, an Oregonian, was presented in concert 
at the State Convention. Junior Festivals are an important 
activity and Oregon has 128 Junior clubs of which 25 are 
newly organized 

PENNSYLVANIA: Pennsylvania’s American music program 
was especially effective. Not only was there general participa- 
tion in the Parade, but 17 clubs reported presenting American 
music On every program Pennsylvania composers were pro- 
grammed by 27 clubs and folk music was presented on 30 
programs. An unusual feature of statewide proportions was 
the purchase ¢n1 circularization of opera slides, which were 
rented to the clubs and widely used in towns where “live” 
opera is never heard. Sixteen clubs have instrumental en- 
sembles or chamber music groups, there are three federated 
orchestras and one federated string ensemble—healthy sup- 
port for the National Federation's Crusade. A long existent 
Music in Hospitals program has been maintained in four of 
the major Veterans Hospitals in the state. A plan is now 
afoot to assist in a weekly music appreciation program given 
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STUDIES: 
English Horn 


Clarinet 
Bassoon 


French Horn 
Cornet 


Trombone 
Saxophone 


SOLOS WITH PIANO: 


Clarinet 


CONCERTINO 
Bassoon 
French Horn 


ENSEMBLE: 


Three Clarinets 





MUSIC FOR WIND INSTRUMENTS 


Artia Publications from Czechoslovakia 


Oboe SCALE STUDIES 
STUDIES — Rychlik 
TWENTY-FOUR EASY STUDIES 
VIRTUOSO STUDIES ~— Pivenka 
HEROIC STUDIES, Op. 9— Kaucky 
LITTLE STUDIES 
VIRTUOSO STUDIES Kolar 
STUDIES Usak 

STUDIES. Zitek 


Smetzcek 


Kaucky 


Flute CONCERTO IN D (M.A.B. Series 18)—Fils ... 
CAPRICCL Pauer . aad enae 

Oboe ALLEGRO LEGGIERO, Op. 26 b—Hlobil 
CAPRICCL Pauer swe 

SONATINA— Risinger ... : er 

SONATINA (“The Outlaws”) —-Flosman 

CAPRICCL -Pauer 

Stastny 

*DIVERTIMENTO~ Hlobil 

ANDANTE PASTORALE iia 

SONG FROM THE MOUNTAINS — Reiner 


DIVERTIMENTO 


*Selected for the National Federation of Music Clubs Junior Festivals, 1959-60. 


Pauer 


For Artia Catalogs write to: 


BOOSEY and HAWKES, Ine., Sole U. S. Distributors 
P. O. Box 418, Lynbrook, L. L, N. Y. (In Canada: 209 Victoria St., Toronto, Ont.) 
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at Norristown State Hospital, which draws attendance 
of approximately 200 

SOUTH DAKOTA: All Senior clubs in South Dakota par 
ticipated in the Parade of American Music. Also all clubs 
devoted at least one program to strings. Classes in strings 
were started in elementary schools in Vermillion in the fall 
of 1958 by Federation members. Many scholarships were given 
to summer music camps, and to year-around music students 
In Veterans Hospitals, in addition to the usual Music in Hos 
pitals program, performers give a sacred music program weekl 


l 


in one hospital for patients who cannot attend ch 


ape 
TENNESSEE: American Music programs and Hymn of the 


Month programs have taken precedence in Tennessee. A unique 
MacDowell Club of ¢ 
ville entitled Songs Lin n Loved The State has hecome 


Parace progran Va given by the 


very “string conscious,” it is reported, and one violin teacher 
is making a weekly pilgrimage to rural areas to provide in 
struction. Also string groups from the Nashville Symphony 
pertorm in elementary and secondary schools. There are many 
adult listening groups, and many clubs take music to shut-ins 
Every Senior club had at least one opera program during the 
year. A County Choral Festival was held, and a brisk cam 
paign carried on to support good music on radio and television 

TEXAS: Two young men are studying abroad with their 
expenses financed by the Texas Loan Fund. $250 has been 
given im composition prizes. Three scholarships have been giver 
at Interlochen and a partial scholarship at Inspiration Point 
The Radio Station RTT of the University of Texas has made 
four half-hour taped programs of American music av uilable to 
more than 40 radio stations. Thirteen Life Members have been 
added during the year 

UTAH: The Utah Federation has given scholarship awards 
of $50 each to the University of Utah, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Utah State University, and Weber College, to aid 
music students. A State Choral Festival under the direction 
of Dr. Crawford Gates was presented in Salt Lake Tabernacle 
with I] choruses participating. Junior Festivals were a great 


10 


success, with 500 entrants. The Utah Symphony Orchestra 
sponsored a program of original compositions by Dr. Leroy 
Robertson at Salt Lake Tabernacle, and the Drama Music 
Section of the Ladies Literary Club presented a program of 
original compositions of members of the Price Music Club 

WEST VIRGINIA: A particularly interesting Parade pro- 
gram was presented by the Wheeling Thursday Music Club, 
entitled “Ohio Valley through the Years.” “Musical scenes 
from New York 1895-1921” was the title of the program of the 
Beckley Club. The Charleston Symphony Orchestra, Geoffrey 
Hobday, director, a federated group, devoted half its February 
1 program to American music. Many clubs and choirs used 
the Hymn of the Month in their programs 

WISCONSIN: The highlight of the 1958-1959 Federation 
year was the entertainment of the National Board of Directors 
at Green Lake, with 48 states represented. $4,368 has been 
given in scholarships through club or State channels. Thirty 
one Parade of American Music programs were given, and 30 
other complete American programs, with 114 numbers _ by 
Wisconsin composers prescnted. There were 67 programs in 
radio and television. Seven of the clubs celebrating National 
Music Week arranged window displays. As it does every year, 
the Wisconsin Federation arranged five full days of musical 
entertainment during the State Fair of 1958 and 1959. Presenta- 
tion of six complete operas, two Grass Roots operas, and four 
complete opera programs by Wisconsin Clubs was reported. 
2,140 hours of service in hospitals were given, with 384 par- 
ticipating in the programs 

WYOMING: All Wyoming clubs participated in the Ameri- 
can Music Parade. A Student club was organized at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. All clubs contributed to the State Scholar- 
ship at the University of Wyoming, and a new scholarship was 
established at the University of Cheyenne. Members of the 
Octavo Club of Chugwater are teaching public school music 
without recompense, since previously there was no musical 
program in the schools. A massed Junior choir performed at 
the State Convention 
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A NATIONAL BOARD MEETING 
AT INTERLOCHEN 


(Continued from page 31) 


vision news in this issue. She noted that the $175 prize can 
be “manna from heaven” for young musicians. Deadline is 
April 1, 1960. 

Mrs. Harry Combs, the Student Adviser, announced that 
the division had 100°, of its chairmen present. She also re- 
minded the Board that the Student Division is a very important 
link between the Junior and the Senior Divisions. She said 
that Extension and greater participation in Student Auditions 
will continue to be the aims of the Division. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE 

[he Memorial service, held Sunday morning, was a tribute 
to those who had passed away since the Biennial in San Diego. 
Mrs. William S. Shaw was chairman. Mrs. Robert M. Fisher, 
the Chaplain, participated, and Mrs. Eloise Halvorsen was the 
pianist. White flowers and white candles formed the altar piece 
for the service. When names of those who had passed away 
were read, a candle was lighted for each 


CHURCH MUSIC DEPARTMENT REPORTS 

Mrs. Robert M. Fisher, Chairman of the Church Music 
Department, recommended that we continue to work toward a 
larger enrollment of federated choirs and that we advance the 
cause of sacred music through the clubs; also that the Hymn- 
of-the-Month be more widely used by church choirs and that 
choir and hymn festival groups be organized. She also recom- 
“Parade of 
programs during February. Mrs. Fisher 


mended that church choirs be asked to present 
American Music” 
expects to present an award of merit to the State which plans 
and executes the best sacred music program for this biennium. 

Sunday’s Church Service, at which Dr. Howard Hanson 
spoke, was followed by an honors convocation in the Kresge 
Assembly Hall, where Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, president of the 
National Music Camp, presented a citation to Dr. Hanson 
The citation referred to “the inspired leadership he has pro 
vided to young musicians of Interlochen through contributing 
his services as guest-conductor for many seasons; his great 
and continued interest and support of the National Music 
Camp throughout the years and the gift of the ‘Interlochen 
Theme’ from his Romantic Symphony, which was sketched at 
Interlochen in 1928." Dr. Hanson, in accepting, presented to 
the camp a Joseph E. Maddy scholarship in strings from the 
Eastman School of Music. Another recipient of a citation was 
Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven 

Six states were awarded certificates of honor for having 
provided scholarship lodges at the NMC. The endowment from 
these lodges enables a large number of talented and ambitious 
young musicians and artists to attend the camp with scholar- 
ship help each summer. Receiving the citation for the Illinois 
Federation was Miss Jessie Weiler, president. This lodge has 
made it possible for 16 young musicians to attend camp, Mrs 
Bullock said. Substituting for Mrs. Charles R. Barnard, the 
nresident, Mrs. Clair McTurnan, National Board Member, 
accepted for the Indiana Federation of Music Clubs. This lodge 
has made it possible for 15 young musicians to receive help and 
to participate in the scholarship program at the camp. Mrs 
Ralph Curtis, president of the Michigan Federation, received 
the citation for that state. This lodge has made it possible for 
36 worthy musicians to attend NMC. Mrs. I. K. Saltsman, 
president, accepted the citation for the Ohio Federation. This 
lodge has made it possible for 11 young musicians to attend 
NMC 

Mrs. W. Glen Darst, president, accepted the citation for 
the Texas Federation of Music Clubs. This lodge has made it 
possible for seven young musicians to participate in the unique 
program at the camp. Mrs. Benzinger, National Board Mem- 
ber, received the citation for Mrs. Roger Cunningham, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Federation of Music Clubs. This lodge 
has enabled 25 young musicians to receiv: financial assistance 
at the NMC. Dr. Maddy announced tha’ 98 young musicians 


Serremprer, 1959 


had been assisted with scholarships provided by the Federation 
and expressed appreciation to the organization for its continued 
interest in the camp and its future. Dr. Maddy then asked 
Mrs. Bullock to join him on the rostrum and presented the 
National Federation with a citation which was received by 
the National President. It was presented : 

“In recognition of the great and continued interest the of- 
ficers and members of the Federation have shown in the 
National Music Camp and its program.” It further read: 
“Through the gift of their Scholarship Lodge nineteen out- 
standing young musicians have received scholarship assistance 
which enabled them to attend the Camp. In addition the Feder- 
ation has given enthusiastic support to every project in which 
we have enlisted their aid. 

The Federation has been a vital force in the promotion of 
music and the development of young musicians throughout the 
United States 

“It is with deep and sincere appreciation for their unequaled 
contribution to American culture, that we present this citation.” 

Mrs. Bullock, in accepting, pledged continued support to the 
nationally-famous camp and to its founder and director. 

One of the most interesting meetings held Sunday afternoon 
was that of the Composers Club. Twelve budding composers 
all under 18 heard their works performed. They were honored 
by the presence of Paul Cunningham, director of Public Affairs 
for ASCAP. The compositions by these composers are con 
sidered for publication by the Interlochen Press 

During the Board Meeting the Federation group attended 
the dedication of a lodge given by ASCAP to house the male 
contingent of the American Opera Workshop. Here Paul 
Cunningham, Public Affairs Director and former president 
of ASCAP, was the speaker 


BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


SITES OF THE NEXT BOARD MEETING 
AND BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


The invitation of the Kentucky Federation to hold the next 
Board and Council Meeting in Louisville was accepted, with 
late August, 1960, as the probable time 

The 1961 Biennial Convention will be held in Kansas City, 
Missouri, April 19 to 26, and Mrs. Charles A. Pardee, Central 
Regional V. P., will be National Program Chairman, with 
Mrs. Tyree Newbill serving as local chairman 


MANY NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Mrs. Arthur E. Reynolds of Virginia was named Individual 
Membership Chairman. Miss Gertrude Caulfield of Providence, 
Rhode Island, now heads the Department of Education, and 
Past President Ada Holding Miller, also of Providence, chairs 
the Committee on Leadership Training. Mrs. William S. Shaw 
of Fargo, N. D., is the new Chairman of Music Service in 
the Community, and Choral Music. Mrs Frank W. Coolidge 
of Detroit, Vice Chairman of the Crusade for Strings; Mrs 
\. E. Staub of Albuquerque, Vice Chairman of Natienal Music 
Week for the west. Dr. Merle Montgomery of New York City 
was named Vice Chairman for Festivals; Mrs. Blanche 
Schwarz Levy of New York City, “Junior Highlights” Editor 
for Music Clubs Magazine, and Mrs. John W. Mueller of 
St. Louis, Chairman of the Federation's campaign to have 
Edward MacDowell elected to New York University’s Hall of 
Fame 

The resignation of Mrs. Ben Stevens as Dixie District 
president was accepted and Mrs. Hal Holt Peel of Memphis 
elected in her stead. Miss Marjorie Trotter of Portland, 
Oregon, succeeds Mrs. James L. McGinnis, who resigned, as 
soard Member for that state. 

A committee consisting of representatives of all the Districts 
of the Federation was appointed to handle the Marie Morrisey 
Keith Scholarship Fund. Chairmen were also appointed for 
all Summer Scholarships, Legislative Policy and Advisory 
Committees named, a Protocol Committee, and a Revisions 


(Continued on page 42) 
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VARIED SUMMER ACTIVITIES 
(¢€ onfmucd j « 18) 


being published | ional Music Camp, a 
hows \ 


Vermont 


f Miami Beacl 


AT STEPHEN FOSTER CAMP 


be hinnwow harit burg. \ 
ASPEN MID-WEEK CANCELLED 
BECAUSE OF BOARD MEETING DATES 


I \ M \W 


both 





NATIONAL BOARD MEETING 


( ! 41) 


International Recreatior 
Philadelphia 
In the future the Student Adviser. Student Audition 


! } 


man, Summer Scholarships Chairman, Kelley Scholars! 
man, Chairman of the Foundation for the Advan 
Music, and the Finance and Public Relations Chairn 
serve on tl "> hip Committees 

Hereafter av n the ¢ 
lor presentats ‘ 
of National Music Weel 
project 
ALL NATIONAL PRESIDENTS NOW TO 
RECEIVE CITATIONS 

In the future all National Presidents will receive citation 


upon retirement trom office in which two or three o ! most 


noteworthy accomplishments of their administration ; set 
“ee 
alse 


forth. All living Past National Presidents wil 


Cau tue 


CORRECTION IN “PARADE” AWARDS 


Wusic Clubs Magazine is advised that a Parade of American 
Music award announced in the June issue was wrongly crediied 
to the Composers of the Friday Morning Music Club, D. C. The 
Suburban Music Teachers Association of the Virginia Federa- 
tion sponsored and paid the expenses of the performers for the 
double award winning program, which was, however pertormed 
by the Friday Morning Music Club group 
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Complete Recital Management 
for your 
New York Debut 
NEW YORK DEBUT SERIES 
White for Free Brochure 
ACCOMPANISTS UNLIMITED 
119 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
\ National Directory of Accompanists 
Joun S. CaLpERwoop, Director 
Phones - 
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“MUSIC GUIDE” 


Contains $50.00 worth of music annually for only 
$2.00. Complete piano and organ music; Classical, 
Semi-Classical, “Pop”, Sacred. Moneyback guaran- 
tee! Send $2.00 to: 


MUSIC ENTERPRISES 
Ten Fiske Place * Mount Vernon, N. Y. 











FROM THE REVIEWING STAND 


page £3) 


nie 


ian Polyphon the other by Constantin Brailotou 


; im Debussy's Must 

of the contributors are musicologists, with the excep 

f the author of the first article, Zoltan Kodaly, the great 
living Hungarian composer. His essay, entitled 4 Pr 
puisife ( nedittes i ¢ mharative Son Research, is not only 
fitting beginning tor this memorial book { significant 
ftolk-music, becau it was Kodaly wh 1 é the atten 

m of Bartok to this field which at on me became the 
atter’s chief interest. This book ts a most valual source of 


intormation 


(REAT OPERA HOUSES pike | hes—Robert M 
McBride Co., l 362 pp $5 00 


For every opera lover—proftessional « mateur—this book 
: as a great source of intormation, rich in entertainingly 
described details. It gives the ustory and highlights of the iC 
tivities in twenty European opera houses in fourteen cities, and 
tells about the works, composers, conductors and singers con 
nected with their productions. It includes thirty interesting 


photographs 


Reviewed by HELEN N. MORGAN 


{GUIDE TO MUSIC IN WORSHIP. By Edaar J. Moor 
Channel Press, Great Neck, New York. $3.50 


Phe title of this slim volume raises hopes in the reader which 
are destined to go unfulfilled; a more specifically descriptive 
title would be helpful, such as “A List of Sacred Solos Availa 
ble in the United States Today” As such, the list appears 
to be exhaustive if not definitive, and choirmasters seeking 
solos for Christmas, Easter, Mothers’ Day, etc.. may well find 
it helpful. What is lacking, however, is any attempt to evaluate 
these works for quality. Solos of real merit are listed along 
with those of the heaviest Victorian plush. (And how did Dte 
hose Farbe get in?) 

The most valuable section of the catalogue lists Biblical 
texts available in sacred solos. This list can be of real practical 
help in service planning 

Publishers, dates of copyright, keys, and range are all in- 
cluded in the descriptive material 
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CONCERT MANAGEMENT WILLARD MATTHEWS 
200 East 36th Street. New York 16, N. Y. 


HAROLD CONE- pianist 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, 


THURSDAY, JULY 16, 


1959, 





PIANO VARIATIONS 
GIVEN AT STADIUM 





Cone Is Soloist in Franck's 
Work With Wallenstein 
Conducting Orchestra 


By JOHN BRIGGS 





A small but hardy audience 
braved threatening weather at/| 
Lewisohn Stadium last night to 
hear Alfred Wallenstein con-| 


Thea 


‘Connect: 


nection,” 
night at The} 
Avenue of th 
Fourteenth S 
tempt to de 
world of the 
It also ende: § 


duct the Stadium Symphony 

Orchestra, with Harold Cone as 

soloist in the César Franck! 

Symphonic Variations’ for!) 

piano and orchestra. | 

The Franck work is not the| 

most sure-fire display piece in| 

the repertory. It is difficult 

ick from a European tour which included solo without being spectacular and| 

ippearances with the London Philharmonia and Madrid gives the solo pianist little op- 

Philharmonic orchestras, Harold Cone returned to the portunity for keyboard his- 
Lewisohn Stadium, New York City, for his fourth con trionics. 

7 Nevertheless it is an engag- 
ing and interésting work, espe- 
cially when played by a per- 
former who, as Mr, Cone did} facetious 
last night, approaches the work] happy soc 
if the manner of one who holds ’ 

in special affection. 

Rapport between orchestra 
and soloist was good, and Mr. 
#Cone’s playing of the solo part 


—if that 


oe of 
magecment lt the famous monaste m la 


lorca, he had the honor of 
rks which Chopin compos: 
wctivities m addition to his chie! 
ippearances ov uinerous unive 
rms as lecture e ue 
1cCum Laude t Harvard University 
i prior with Claren Idler and Harold 
! theor and npositt with Ruben 
Piston and 


’ ( mposer 





“Harokd Cone possesses an extraordinary technique and the sensitivity of an exquisite artist which permits him 
to interpret with great expressiveness and purity the many nuances of the so-called classical music, and also of 
contemporary music. If in the works of Beethoven, Schumann and (¢ hopin he demonstrates great skill alw iys in 
a pure style, in the interpretation of works such as ‘Piano Variations’ by Aaron Copland he achieves , brilliant 
and profound plasticity, which qualifies him as one of the most complete pianists of the day _ . 


Diario de Barcelona, Barcelona, Spain 
“Steeped in feeling and thor ughly trained in technique, Cone excelled as an accomplished exponent of music.” 

United Daily News, Taipei, Formosa 
“Mr. Cone, perhaps because he himself c mposes, has an instinct for delineating with utter clarity the intertwinings 


of . ‘ aa s st: » « > . « ’ — ; , : : 
thematic sub tance. He also possesses a forceful rhythmic sense, which can animate from the interior whatever 
he chooses to play 


“ > f is OS ali ¢ i > , i i i ] 7 1 
ne of his most valid attributes is his touch which is cap ible of a wide assortment of colors. Feathery pianissimos 
thundering tortes and all the shades between are his.” . 


New York Herald Tribune 
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The National President 
Speaks in Colorado 


The National President participates in a discussior panel at the Conference 
of the National Association of Women's Committees for Symphony Orches- 
tras. Left to right, seated, are: Samuel Rosenbaum of Philadelphia; Miss 
Helen Black, business manager of the Denver Symphony; Mrs. C. Arthur 
Bullock, National Federation President; Mr. Herbert Graf, Metropolitan 
Opera Company; standing, left, Mrs. W. Clay Merideth, National Federation 
Board Member and Colorado State President; center, Dr. Robert Stearns, 
former president of Colorado University; right, Mrs. T. Mitchell Burns, 
Conference Program Chairman. 


HH FEDERATION 
SPOTLIGHI 


Coulinucd from page 9) 


choir. oratorio 
With interest for 


all the arts, she also engayved in 


included = church 


and opera worl k 


the legitimate theatre for a time 
But music always recalled her to 
its charms 

Today, after 50 vears of teach 
ing, Nell Starr rejoices in the re« 
ovnition of her contributions in 
music. This happiness is shared 
by all her proteges to whom music 
through 


has become meaningful 


her efforts 


GANNETT SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Continued from page 35) 


graduated 
School of 


Mr. Warner, who 
from the Eastman 
achieved first 


American 


recently 
annual 


Music, 
place in the 


14 


(imild of Organists examinations 
for a Choirmaster certificate. He 
has been teaching and directing 
choral work at Colorado Springs, 
amd plans to invest the Gannett 
Scholarship in studving at Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, 
for a Doctor of Education degree. 
Ile is interested in the administra 
music, and is be 
Master's de 


tion ol colleve 
ginning work for a 
gree in Sacred Music at Union 


Theological Seminary 


IVAN DAVIS ACHIEVES NEW HONORS 


Ivan Davis, the Federation's 
Young Artist piano winner, who 
has achieved many 


he won the Federation award, is 


laurels since 
again in the limelight. He was 
one of 12 finalists in the inter 
national piano competition in Rio 
August. The win 
been announced at 


de Janeiro in 
ner had not 
press time. 








THE 


MANNES 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


announces its 
FORTY-THIRD SEASON 
offering courses leading to 
PHE BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE DEGREE 
Diploma and Post-Graduate 
Diploma 
I xtension Division 
Preparatory Department 
Registration and Auditions - 
September 14 through 19 
ALL CLASSES BEGIN THURSDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 24 
For full information, write or call 
REGISTRAR 
157 East 74th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
REgent 7-4476 




















Leila Edwards 


Coach 
French and Italian Opera 
Concert Repertoire 
162 W. Sith St., New York 19 
Clirele 7-3287 














ALICE WIGHTMAN 
Coach — Accompanist 
Metropolitan Opera Studios 

1425 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 

LO 5-2431 





PAST FEDERATION WINNER 
CAPTURES IMPORTANT 
MEXICAN PRIZE 
Pianist James 
won the Federation’s Marie Mor 


Stafford, who 
risey Keith Award, also the Al 
lison Award of the National 
Guild of Piano Teachers, was the 
first North American to win 
Mexico’s $5,000 International Pi 
ano Award this summer. He was 
subsequently designated by the 
American Embassy in Mexico to 
make a concert tour of the prin 
cipal cities of Mexico. He was 
soloist in August with the Pops 
concert of the Crescent City Con 
cert Association in New Orleans. 
He also holds the Helen Roberts 
Award of the Florida Federation 
of Musie Clubs. 
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Texas 

Florida : 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Virginia .. 
Oklahoma 
lowa .... 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
Missouri 
Oregon 
Illinois 
Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
Dist. of Columbia 
\labama 
Wisconsin 
Indiana ... 
Kansas . 


New York 
California 
Arkansas 
Maryland . 
North Dakota 
Washington 
Kentucky 
Minnesota 
New Mexico 


Utah 

Idaho S 
Rhode Island 
Colorado 
Maine 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Arizona 
South Dakota 
Connecticut 
West Virginia 


Wyoming 
Massachusetts 
Delaware 
Vermont 

Nevada : 
New Hampshire 
Hawaii 

Canada 


Totals 


TREASURER'S MEMBERSHIP CHART 


For Period March 15, 1959 thru August 31, 


Senior Organizations 
 Reinstated 
or Reinstated 


in good standing 
Student Organizations 


in good standing 


s 
New 
New 


Crass I 


162 — 
100 14 
90 10 
lll 1 
93 l 
56 3 
56 6 
47 

Pel) 

39 


56 


ass ITI 


IV—STATESs 


STATES Ri 
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d st 
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Ne 


149 11 
85 


24 
18 - 
14 
17 
12 
24 
26 
15 
is | 
| es 
10 4 


REPORTING 


PORT 


GRAND TOTAI 


449 
254 
249 
217 
200 
196 
19] 
16 ) 
155 
152 


147 


116 
104 


™» 
80 


80 


4/ 
67 


4? 
38 
38 
— 
/ 

29 


5 i | 
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169 
206 
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388 
159 


> 


Sim OS h& 
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19] 


256 


19 


131 


185 
29 
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SH 
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—STATES REPORTING 100 or More 


17 
45 
4 
8 
48 


45 


Oe 


iu & 
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‘~ 
/ 
4 
5 


al Members 
standing 


livi 
good 


In 


68 
61 
68 


8&4 


237 


I 


1 
7 


20 to 49 Curt 


48 
81 


100 
29 


41 


Less 


67 


11 


> 
17 


Q 


THAN 


S 


11 


r Reinstate 


ontributing Members 


1959 


Members 


Donor Members 


Patron 


Subscriber Members 


NIN & lo ty 


Cradle Roll Members 





National Associate Members—6 


SEPTEMBER, 1959 


1818 


— 16 — 


as of 1950 


Population by States 


STATE 


Texas 
Florida 
North Car 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Virginia 
Oklahoma 
lowa 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
South Car. 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
Missouri 
Oregon 
Illinois 
Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
Dist of Col. 
Alabama 
Wisconsin 
Indiana 
Kansas 


New York 
California 
Arkansas 
Maryland 
North Dakota 
Washington 
Kentucky 
Minnesota 


New Mexico 


Utah 

Idaho 

Rhode Island 
Colorado 
Maine 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Arizona 
South Dakota 
Connecticut 
West Virginia 


W yoming 
Massachusetts 
Delaware 
Vermont 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 


Hawaii 


POPULATION 


4,061,929 
7,946,627 
6,371,766 
3,318,963 
2,331,351 
2,621,073 
2,178,914 
2,683,516 
2,117,027 
3,444,578 
3,291,718 
3,954,653 
1,521,341 
8,712,176 
10,498,012 
4,835,329 
802,178 
3,061,743 
3,434,575 
3,934,224 
1,905,299 


14,830,192 
10,586,223 
1,909,511 
2,593,000 
619,636 
2,378,963 
2,944,806 
2,982,483 
681,187 


688 B62 
588,637 
791,896 
1,325,089 
913,774 
591,024 
1,325,510 
749,587 
652,740 
2,007 ,280 
2,005,552 


290,529 
4,690,514 
318,085 
377,747 
160,083 
532,242 
585,000 





NATIONAL FEDERATION ROSTER 


1959-1960 


HEADQUARTERS OFFICE 
145 West 28rd Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


National Officers 


Vresident—Mres. Arthur Bullock, P. O. Box 256, 121 West South 

‘ n, Pennsylvania 

Vice President—Mrs. Clifton 4. Muir, 3804 Alhambra Circle ‘oral 

ble 4‘, Florida 

Vice President in Charge of Nertheastern Recion—Mrs. Doris Allboe 
Humphrey, TOOT Be 1 ist. North Berger New Jersey 

Viee President in Southeastern Hegion—Mrs. Frank A. 
Vought, Box 12 courtville, Louisiana 

Vice President in Charge of Central Region—Mrs. Charles A. Pardee, 


‘ Ne t : ' ' | rn / 

of Western Region—Mrs. Eli Weston, 1035 
Spe ‘ ‘ ‘ Idal 

Secretary—Mrs Fredrik Marin, Box 448 East Lansing 


Vice President in ( harge 


irr 
Recording 
Michigar 
Treasurer—Mrs. Frank H. Freete, 1510 S th College r, Kansas 


M ; 


Corresponding Secretary Mrs. Clair MeTurnan, s14s vort Meridiar 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTER 
Box 256, 121 W. Sout? 
si4 Alhambra Cir 
phrey THOT B ule 

Box 12 Pair 


c : 
Idaho 

ox 448 sing chigar 

1310 Sou ‘olleg Pittsburg. Kansas 

in Colley R ox 620. Beloit. Wiscons 

x 3229. Odess \ 

Harr Comb 1410 Fairvie ve “olumbus 12. O? 
W. Pa Benzinger, 618 W Vis ~ ‘ Oconomowoc, Wis 
Haze t Gillette. 2305 Ashland Ave . Worth 7, Texas 
Robert W. Roberts, 515 Brightwaters Bivd., St. Petersburg, Florida 
‘ irle or 10 Calle Encanté T on 
Henry ’ 720 Arbor » Glens 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Abild, 63rd & McK 
\ xander tox 
Beene, 509 Linden St 8 ‘ lana 
‘aul Benzinger, 618 W. Wisconsir e Oconomowoc, Wis 
Arthur R wk, Box 2h 121 W. South Ave... Canton, Pa 
Marie Bu e, 1103 F 7th Ave Winfield, Kansas 
Gilbert Burre 115 Moores River Drive, Lansing 17, Michigan 
fattie May Butterfield, 27146 Herbert Ave., Fort Smit? Arkansas 
Carpenter, 111 Kent Bivd Salamanca, New York 
» : field, 210 Lenox I vidence 7. Rhode 
‘ohen, 1412-17th St Bremerton, Washington 
58 Danforth St Portiand, Maine 
Mra r ‘ombs. 1410 Fairview Ave.. Columbus 12, Ohio 
Mrs r ’ ‘ook, 2802 West Okmulgee, Muskogee. Oklahoma 
Mr Piorid a 542 N Stratford Road N.} Atlanta G 


Mra 1A uucan, Colley Road, Box 620, Beloit, Wisconsin 
Mrs ‘ } howe 1144-1ith St Douglas. Arizona 

Mr Brooks BR 1230 Kanawha Bivd Charleston, West Virginia 
Mra Robert MF 220 North Sixth St Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. William H. Fiuhr. Box 400, Belt, Montana 

Mre Robert I Forrester, Watertown, Tennessee 

Mrs. Liegh Bradford Freed, 1005 N. Wayne St.. North Manchester. ind 
Mr Frank H. Freeto. 1310 South College St Pittsburg. Kansas 

Mra Ga rd FP Fuller. 404 FE. Main St Loudonville, Ohio 

Mra. Hazel Post Gillette, 23 Ashiand Ave... Fort Worth 7, Texas 
Mrs. W. F. Griffith, 578 Dakota Ave Huron, South Dakots 

Mra. ©. R. Hamilton, 2129 Sussex Ave. Duluth 3. Minnesota 

Mra. Phyllis I ‘ Hanson, Studio 337, Day Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass 
Mrs Maurice or 408 South Street, Gastonia, North Carolina 
Mra. Rutherford Hop 23 Fairmeade Road, Louisville 7. Kentucky 
Mre Doris Alibee y, 7607 Boulevard East, North Bergen, N. J 
Mra. John Alexander Jardine, 654 Fourth Ave. North Fargo, N. Dakota 
Mra Curran I Jones. P. O. Box 1546, Columbia, South Carolina 

Mrs. Royden James Keith, 1°50 FE. Delaware Place Chicago 11, Illinois 
Mrs. Warren Knox, Ten Eyck House. Selkirk. New York 

Mrs J.  B. MeKay, 1635 Country Club Road, Box 49. El Dorado, Kansas 
Mra. Clair MeTurnar 1148 North Meridian St Indianapolis 8, Ind 
Mrs. Fredrik Marin, Box 448. East Lansing, Michigan 

Mre © N. Mathis, 774 East College St Griffin, Georgia 

Mra. W. Clay Merideth, 728 Harrison St., Denver. Colorado 

Mrs. Ada Holding Miller. 257 Olney St Providence 6, Rhode Island 
Mrs. Paul Moss, Box 3229, Odessa, Texas 

Mra. Clifton J. Muir, 3804 Alhambra Circle, Coral Gables 34. Florida 
Mrs. Ernest Nelson. 417 Drake Drive, Ponca City, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Julia Fuqua Ober. 414 Westover Ave., Norfolk 7 Virginia 

Mrs F.C. Packard, 303 North 2nd West, Springville Utah 

Mrs. Charies A. Pardee, 909 West Lakeside Place. Chix ago 40. Ill 
Mrs. Charles If. Pascoe, 10 Calle Encanto, Tucson, Arizona 

Mr. J. Phillip Plank, Woodmoor Station, Box 667, Silver Spring. Md 
Mrs. Henry L. Porter, 720 Arbor Lane, Glenview, Ilinois 

Mre Arthur FE. Reynolds, 807 Maple Ave., Bristol, Tennessee 

Mra Robert W Roberts, 515 Briehtwaters Bivd.. st Petersbure Fila 
Mrs. Glenn K. Rogers. 312 E. Pershing St., Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Mrs. Robert M. Ross, 609 West Pine St Hattiesburg Mississippt 
Mrs. William 8. Shaw, 1319 Ninth St. South, Fargo, North Dakota 
Mrs. Robert F Skutch. 1422 Park Ave.. Baltimore 17, Maryland 

Mrs. Helen Crowe Snelling, Fischer Studio Bidg., Seattle 1, Washington 


Mrs. Harry A. Spradiing, 1410 Grand Ave., Carthage, Missouri 

Mrs. A. E. Staub, 1643 Valley Road S.W., Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Mrs. Floyd W. Stewart. 2106 N.W. 17th. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Miss Clara Tatley, 202 North Gower St., Los Angeles 4, California 
Mrs. Verge E. Trent, 831 South 5ist St., Omaha 2, Nebraska 

Miss Marjorie Trotter, 403 Fine Arts Bldg Portiand 5, Oregon 

Mrs. Frank A. Vought, Box 123, Paincourtville, Louisiana 

Mrs. Eli Weston, 1035 Warm Springs Ave., Boise, Idaho 


Historian—Mrs. A. A. Coult, 3725 Richland Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn 

Chaplain—Mrs. Robert M. Fisher, 220 North Sixth St Indiana, Pa 

Parliamentarian—Mrs. Arthur M. Wilkinson, 6234 North Oakley Ave., 
Chicago 45, Ulinois 


National Council of 
District and State Presidents 


Chairman—Mrs. Hazel Post Gillette, 2305 Ashland Ave., Fort Worth « 
exas 

Viee Chairman—Mrs. I, K. Saltsman, 208 Second St. N.b 
Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer—Dr. Merle Montgomery, 129 East 79th St New 
fork 21. N. ¥ 


Carrollton 


NORTHEASTERN REGION 


Mrs. Doris Allbee Humphrey, Vice President, 7607 Boulevard East 
North Bergen, New Jersey 


NEW ENGLAND DISTRICT 
District President—Miss Gertrude P. Caulfield, 210 Lenox Ave Pra 
vider Rhode Island 
Connecticut—Miss Marjorie Heuschkel, 85 Cross Highway F 
Maine—Miss Dorothy G. Lawry, 23 Oak St., Rockland 
Mo chusetts—Mrs. Moses H. Gulesian, 85 Commonweelth Ave 
« Hill 67 
New Hampshire— 
Rhode Isla.d—Prof. Arnold ©. Clair, 39 Cherry St. Kingston 
Vermont— 


LIBERTY DISTRICT 
District President—Mrs. Ruth Burgess, 718 North Broadway, Yonkers 
New York 
New Jersey—Mrs. Luther Berry, 422 Stratford Road, Union 
New Vork—Dr. Merle Montgomery, 129 E. 79th St New York 21 
Pennsylvania—Mrs. Lewis E. Young, 4601 Bayard St King Edware 
Apts., Pittsburgh 13 


GREAT LAKES DISTRICT 
District President—Mrs. Frank W. Coolidge, 153 McKinley Ave., Grosse 
Pointe Farms 36, Michigan 
Indiana—Mrs. Charlies R. Barnard, 118 N. Lucretia St.. Oakland City 
Michigan—Mrs. Ralph Curtis, 220 Noble Road, Oxford 
Ohio—Mrs. I. K. Saltsman, 208 Second St. N. E., Carrollton 


SOUTHEASTERN REGION 


Mrs. Frank A. Vought, Vice President, Box 123, Painceurtville. Louisi 

ana 
CAPITOL DISTRICT 

District President—Mrs. G. Franklin Onion, 819 Wh telock St Baiti 
more, Maryland 

Delaware—Mrs. V. W. Roscoe, Wyoming 

District of Columbia—Mr. J. Phillip Plank, Woodmouor Station, Box 667 
Silver Spring, Maryland 

Maryland—Mrs. Alfred C. Ver Valen. 5005 St. Albans Way. Baltimore 


Vircinia—Mrs. Arthur E. Reynolds, 807 Maple Ave., Bristol, Tennessee 
West Virginia—Mirs. Raymond Patterson, 944 Farms Drive. Fairmont 


SOUTH ATLANTIC DISTRICT 
District President—Mrs. Glenn W. Morrison, 116 East Maxwell Drive 
Lakeland, Florida 
Florida—Mrs. Byr Sperow, 1422 Mendavia Ave. Coral Gables 
Georcia—Mrs. Harold Shaffer, 509-14th Ave. E., Cordele 
North Carolina—Mrs. (. B. Jefferson, 711 Greenwood Rd., Chapel Hill 
South Carolina—Mrs. Jack C. Ward, Altamont Road, Paris Mountain 
Greenville 


DIXIE DISTRICT 
District President—Mrs. Hal Holt Peel, 302 Patterson Terrace, Memphis 
Tennessee 
Alabama—Mrs. A. B. Haswell, Box 9097. Mt. Brook Branch, Birming 
ham 
Kentucky—Mrs. J. N. Snyder, 1835 Lexington Ave., Owensboro 
Louisiana—Mrs. Leslie D. Fain, 530 Park Place Drive, Alexandria 
Mississippi—Mrs. Ben Stevens, P.O. Box 1305, Hattiesburg 
Tennessee—Mrs. F. B. Benson, 2312 Northview Ave., Nashville 


CENTRAL REGION 


Mrs. Charlies A. Pardee, Vice President, 909 West Lakeside Place, 

Chicago 40, Illinois 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 

District President—Miss Ada Honderick, 701 North Michigan Ave 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

ilinols—Miss Jessie Weller, 710 Fine Arts Bidg.. 410 S Michigan Ave 
Chicago 5 

towa—Mrs. C. E. Dixen, 308 West Ohio St., Lenox 

Wisconsin—Mrs. Roger G. Cunningham, 326 S. Wisconsin St.. Janes 
ville 

SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 

MMstrict President—Mrs. J. B. MeKay, 1635 Country Club Road. Uw) 
Dorado, Kansas 

Arkansas—Miss Virginia Queen, Ouachita Baptist College Arkadeiphia 

Kansas—Mrs. Earl KR. Findlay, 226 N. Oliver, Wichita 8 

Missourt—Mrs. Hal H. McHaney, 606 College Ave., Kennett 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS DISTRICT 
District President—Mrs. Clark ¥. Gunderson, 205 E. Lewis, Vermillion 
South Dakota 
Minnesota—Mrs. P. F. Eckman, 4720 London Road, Duluth 4 
Nebraska—Mrs. Henry E. Hoyer, 607 S. 67th, Omaha 
North Dakota—Mrs. Eloise Halvorson, 719 First Ave., Williston 
South Dakota—Mrs. Clark Y. Gunderson, 205 E. Lewis, Vermillion 


LONE STAR DISTRICT 
District President—Mrs. C. R. Elisworth, 1901 Dearborn Ave., Lawton, 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma—Mrs. J. Knox Byrum, 1702 North Broadway, Shawnee 
Texas—Mrs, W. Glen Darst, Route 7, Box 86A, Fort Worth 


WESTERN REGION 
Mrs. Eli Weston, Vice President, 1035 Warm Springs Ave., Boise, Idaho 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 
District President—Mrs. A. E. Staub, 1643 Valley Road S. W., Albu- 
querque, New Mexico 

Colorado—Mrs. W. Clay Merideth, 728 Harrison St., Denver 

New Mexico—Dr. Harriett Smith, 1621 Juniper St., Silver City 
Wyoming—Mrs. R. E. Batchelder, 1210 Foyer Ave., Cheyenne 


NATIONAL PARKS DISTRICT 
District President—Mrs. Claude E. Greene, 718 First Ave. Nort! 
falls, Montana 
Idaho—Mrs. Robert A. Carrier, 50 Conant Drive, Burley 
Montana—Mrs. Samuel Braxton, 2001 So. Ave. West, Missoula 
Utah—Mrs. A, Eugene Christensen, 1407 Harvard Ave., Salt Lake City 5 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST DISTRICT 
District President—Mrs. F. R. Hunter, 2719 S.E. 11Sth Ave Portland 
66, Oregon 
Oregon—Mrs. Margaret Conn, 7004 North Commercial, Portland 
Washington—Mrs. Nicholas F. Vincent, 5715 East 70th St., Seattle 15 


GOLDEN WEST DISTRICT 
District President—Mrs. Leigh B. Pearce, 2371 Cumberland Road, San 
Marino, California 
Arizona—Mrs, Bernice L. MeDaniel, 170 N. Colorado, Chandler 
California—Mrs. A. Segel, 1369 Wilson Ave., Fresno 4 
Nevada—Mr. Glenn Terry, 1255 North Sierra, Reno 


National Associate Members 


Accordion Teachers Guild—Mrs. Grace Brady Owen, President, 1760 
3 3 \ Tulsa, Oklahoma 
nm—Mrs. Milton H. Petzold, President, R. D. 2, Newark 
New York 
Mu Phi Epsilon—Miss Kosalie Speciale, President, 560 North First, Sen 
Jose 12, California 
Phi Beta—Mrs. Charies F. Wilford, President, 1225 Westwood Drive 
West Salem, Oregon 
Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia—Mr. Archie N. Jones, President, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas 
Sigma Alpha lota—Mrs. James G. Kirk, President, 2608 N.W 26th St., 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


National Chairmen 


Departmental Activities Coordinator—Mrs. Paul Moss, Box 3229, Odessa, 
Texas 


ALL DIVISIONS 


AMERICAN MUSIC DEPARTMENT 

Chairman; Promotion of American Composition, Parade of American 
Music—Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan, Colley Road, Box €20, Beloit, Wis 
consin 

Advisory Chairman—Mr. John Tasker Howard, Mount Kemble Lake 
Morristowr New Jersey 

Folk Music—Mrs. Morton Hull Starr, Box 353, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Folk Music Archivist—Mrs. Annabel Morris Buchanan, Hillcrest, Apt 
11, Sycamore Drive, Paducah, Kentucky 


MEMBERSHIP EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 

Chairman; Senior Groups—Mrs. Henry L. Porter, 720 Arbor Lane. Glen- 
view, Illinois 

Student Groups—Mrs. Harry A. Combs, 1410 Fairview Ave., Columbus 
12, Ohio 

Junior Groups—Mrs. W. Paul Benzinger, 618 W Wisconsin Ave 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 

Individual Members—Mrs. Arthur E. Reynolds, “07 Maple St Bristol 
Tennessee 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT 

Chairman—Mrs. Robert W. Roberts, 515 Brightwaters Bivd., St. Peters- 
burg. Florida 

Rudget—Mrs. Clifton J. Muir, Chairman, 3804 Alhambra Circle, Coral 
Gables 34, Florida; Mrs. Frank H. Freeto, 1310 South College, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas; Mrs. Robert W. Roberts, 515 Brightwaters Bivd., St 
Petersburg, Florida; Mrs. Hazel Post Gillette, 2305 Ashland Ave., Fort 
Worth 7, Texas; Miss Clara Tatley, 202 North Gower St., Los Angeles 
4, California 

Foundation for the Advancement of Music—-Mrs. Maurice Honigman, 
Chairman, 408 South St., Gastonia, North Carolina; Mrs. Hazel Post 
Gillette, Vice Chairman, 2305 Ashland Ave., Fort Worth 7, Texas; 
Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan, Colley Road, Box 620, Beloit, Wisconsin; 
Mrs. Frank H. Freeto, 1310 South College, Pittsburg, Kansas; Mrs. 
Robert W. Roberts, 515 Brightwaters Bivd., St. Petersburg, Florida 

insignia—Mrs. Nina P. Howell, 1520 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2, Pa 

Investments—Mrs. CC. Arthur Bullock, Ohairman, Box 256, 121 West 
South Ave., Canton, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Frank H. Freeto, 1310 South 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas; Mrs. Robert W. Roberts, 515 Bright- 
waters Bivd., St. Petersburg, Florida 

Past Presidents Assembly—Mrs. Walter A. Knerr, 101 West Fornance 
St., Norristown, Pennsylvania 

Ways and Means—Mrs. G. Ernest Moore, 311 E. Edenton St., Raleigh, 
North Carolina; Northeastern Region: Mrs. Robert L. Fitts, Box 844, 
Port Huron, Michigan; Mrs. Liegh Bradford Freed, 1005 North Wayne 
St., North Manchester, Indiana; Southeastern Region: Mrs. Ruther- 
ford Hoppe, 123 Fairmeade Road, Louisville 7, Kentucky; Mrs. Hal 
Holt Peel, 302 Patterson Terrace, Memphis, Tennessee; Central 
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Region: Mrs. Ellie Locks, 1307 Avenue K, Brownwood, Texas; Mrs 
Marjorie W. Johnson, 5032 11th Ave. So., Minneapolis 17, Minnesota; 
Western Region: Mrs. Ethel G. Richards, 13226 Addison St., Van 
Nuys, California; Mrs. W. Clay Merideth, 728 Harrison St., Denver, 
Colo 
Marie Morrisey Keith Scholarship Fund — Mrs. Garland M. McNutt, 
Chairman, 1667 S.W. Ninth St., Miami 25, Fiorida; Mrs. Edward J 
Colgan, 358 Danforth St Portland, Maine; Mrs. Lewis E. Young 
King Edward Apts., Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Dean M. 
Dunwody, 2301 Rosalind Ave. S.W., Roanoke 14, Virginia; Mrs 
Henry A. Shuler, Jr., 685 Boulevard N.E., Orangeburg, South Carolina; 
Mrs. Whayne Priest, 101 Mulberry Drive, Hartford, Kentucky; Mrs. 
John H Abild, 63rd & McKinley Ave Des Moines, Iowa; Miss 
Hildegard Smith, 1404 Welch St., Little Rock, Arkansas; Mrs. O. R 
Hamilton, 2129 Sussex Ave Duluth 3, Minnesota; Mrs. J Vv 
Chandler, Box 866, Kingsville, Texas; Mrs. A. E. Staub, 1643 Valley 
Road S.W., Albuquerque, New Mexico; Mrs. J. Tracey Wootton, 1650 
Kensington Ave Salt Lake City, Utah; Mrs. Margaret Conn, 7004 
North Commercial, Portland, Oregon; Mrs. Shelton G. Dowell, 1144- 
lith St Douglas, Arizona 


HEPARTMENT OF MUSIC SERVICE IN THE COMMUNITY 
Chairman; Choral Music—Mrs. William 8. S'aw, 1319 Ninth St. South 
Fargo, North Dakota 
Audio-Visual Music—Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, 400 East 58th St., New York 
a &. & 


Western Kepresentative—Mrs, Naomi Reynolds, 2130 Manning Ave 
Los Angeles 25, California 

Church Musice—Mrs. Robert M. Fisher, 220 No. Sixth St., Indiana, Pa 

Crusade for Strings, Chamber Music, Orchesiras—Dr. Henry Bruinsma, 
Director School of Music Ohio State University Columbus, Ohio 
Vice Chairman—Mrs. Frank W. Coolidge, 183 McKinley \venue 
Grosse Pointe Farms 36, Michigan 

Music in Hospitals—Mrs. Gilbert Burrell, 3315 Moores River Drive, 
Lansing 17. Michigan 

National Music Week—Mrs. Ruth Burgess, 7158 North Broadway, Yonk- 
ers, New York 
Vice Chairman—Mrs. A. E. Staub, 1645 Valley Road 8S.W Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico 

Rural Musie—Mrs. Tom Howell, Box 354, Circle Ranch, Davis, Okla 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 
Chairman; Study and Workshops—Mr. A. J. Fletcher, Box 9583, Raleigh 
North Carolina 
Grass Roots Opera—Mr. Barre Hill, Natioral Music Camp, Interlochen 
N 


fichigar 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 


Chairman—Mrs. Blant Burford, 6712 Bob-o-Links Drive, Dallas 14 
rexas 

Publicity Director—Miss Helen Havener, 445 West 23rd St., New York 
11, N 


Citations—Mrs. James A. Alexander, Chairman, Box 364, Florence 
Alabama; Miss Anne Hull. 96 Grove St New York 14, N. ¥ Miss 
Clara Tatley, 202 North Gower St Los Angeles 4, California 

Industrial Contacts—Mrs. Rutherford Hoppe, 123 Fairmeade Road, 
Louisville 7, Kentucky 

Scholarship Board—Mrs. Ernest Nelson, Chairman, 417 Drake Drive, 
Ponca City, Oklahoma; Mrs. Harry A. Combs, 1410 Fairview Ave 
Columbus 12, Ohio; Miss E. Marie Burdette, 1103 East 7th Ave., Win 
field, Kansas Mrs. Charles H. Pascoe, 10 Calle Encanto, Tucson 
Arizona; Mrs. Walter T. Swink, 139 Irby St Woodruff, South Caro 
lina; Mrs. Maurice Honigman, 408 South St., Gastonia, North Carolina 
Mrs. Robert W Roberts 15 Brightwaters Bivd St. Petersburg 4 
Florida; Mrs. Bilant Burford, 6712 Bob-o-Links Drive, Dallas 14, Texas 

Summer Scholarships—Mrs. Charles H. Pascoe, Chairman, 10 Calle Pn 
eanto, Tucson, Arizona; Aspen Institute: Mrs. J. Galen Spencer, 5070 

Drive, Littleton, Colorade Chatham College: Mrs. David V 
5914 Wellesley Ave Pittsburgh 6, Pennsvivania; Chautau 
Lewis EF. Young, King Edward Apts Pittsburgh 13, Penn 
Inspiration Point: Miss Leta Mae Smith, 1106 Ferris, Law 
ton, Oklahoma; Junior Conservatory Camp: Mrs. Floyd W. Stewart 
2106 N.W. 17th, Oklahor City, Oklanoma; National Music Ca : 
Mrs. M. Cedric Dowling 23 Loeser St., Jackson, Michigan; Ogtehbay: 
Mrs. Brooks B. Evans, 1330 Kanawha Bivd Charleston, West Vir 
ginia; Foster Music Camp: Mrs. Rutherford R. Hoppe, 123 Fairmeade 
Road, Louisville 7, Kentucky: Transylvania: Mrs. Louise Young Work 
mar i145 Beaumont Ave Charlotte, North Carolina; International 
High School: Mr. Jorn E. Howard, University Station, Grand Forks 
North Dakota Arizona State: Mrs. Miles Dresskell, 26 East Sixth 
Si.. Tempe, Arizona; Meadowmount: Dr. Merle Montgomery, 129 East 
79th St New York 21, N. Y¥.; Berkshire Music Center: Mrs. Ada 
Holding Miller, 257 Olney St Providence 6, Rhode Island; Indian 
Hill Music Workshop: Miss FE. Marie Burdette (Francis Rogers 
Scholarship), 1103 East 7th Ave., Winfield, Kansas; Mrs. Floyd W 
Stewart ‘(Charles Ives Scholarship) 2106 N. W. 17th, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 


PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 


Chairman—Mrs. Warren Knox, Ten Eyck House, Selkirk, New York 

Publications Committee—Mrs. Warren Knox, Chairman, Ten Eyck 
House, Selkirk, New York; Mrs. C. Arthur Bullock, Box 256, 121 West 
South Ave., Canton, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Paul Moss, Box 3229, Odessa, 
Texas; Dr. Hattie May Butterfield, 2716 Herbert Ave., Fort Smita 
Arkansas; Mrs. Robert W. Roberts, 515 Brightwaters Bivd., St 
Petersburg, Fla 

Music Clubs Magazine—Miss Edith Behrens, Editor, 445 West 23rd St 
New York 11, N. ¥.; National Advertising Kepresentatives: 4-V Asso- 
clates, 274 Madison Ave... New York 16, N. Y.; Miss Catherine Kramer, 
25 East 77th St., New York 21, N 

Editorial Board—Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan, Chairman, Colley Road, Box 
620, Beloit Wisconsin; Miss Quaintance Eaton, 117 West 57th S8t., 
New York 19, N. Y.; Miss Martha Galt, Box 375, Canton, Georgia; 
Mr. John Tasker Howard, Mount Kemble Lake. Morristown, New 
Jersey: Dr. Merle Montgomery, 129 East 79th St.. New York 21, N.Y 

Janior Keynotes—Mrs. Phyllis Lations Hanson, Editor, Studio 337, Day 
Bidg., Worcester, Massachusetts 

Magazine and Literature Promotion—Mrs. 0. N. Mathis, Chairman, 774 
East College St., Griffin, Georgia; Miss Edith Behrens, Editor, Music 
Clubs Magazine, 445 West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Phyllis Lations Hanson, Editor, Junior Keynotes, Studio 337, Day 
Bidg., Worcester, Massachusetts 
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SENIOR DIVISION STUDENT DIVISION 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT Adviser; Program, Extension—Mrs. Harry A. Combs, 1410 Fairview 
Chairman; Course of Study, Program Bullding—Miss Gertrude P. Caul- Ave., Columbus 12, Ohio 
Ave, Providence 7, Rhode Island Student Auditions—Miss E. Marie Burdette, 1103 East 7th Ave., Win- 
*—Mre. W. Clay Merideth, 728 Harrison St., Den field, Kansas 
ver, Colorado Vocati 1 Guid ©—Dr. Howard Hanson, Eastman School of Music, 
(lub Rating—Mre. Harry Shonts, 919 Carolina Ave., Winston-Salem Rochester, New York 
North Carolina Young Composers Contest—Dr. Hattie May Butterfield, 2716 Herbert 
ivadership Training—Mrs. Ada Ho'ding Miller, 257 Olney St.. Providence Ave Fort Smith, Arkansas 
6. Rhode Island 
Music in Schools and Colleges—Miss Edith M. Keller, 16 West Beaumont 
Road, Columbus 14, Ohio JUNIOR DIVISION 
Orientation and Club Evaluation—Mrs. Frederick B. Cohen, 1412-17th Counselor; Program, Projects, Extension—Mrs. W. Paul Benzinger, 615 
8 Bremerton, Washington West Wisconsin Ave., Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
INTERNATIONAL MUSIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT See nae ae eae ane Se SESS ONE 
(hairman—Misse Elsie I. Sweeney. 525 Lafayette Ave. Columbus, Indiana - nm, - _— 
Music Distribution—Miss Irma Howe, 377 Northup St., Edgewood 5 Junior Keynotes Editor—Mrs. Phyllis Lations Hanson, Studio 337, Day 
Rhode Island Bidg., Worcester S, Massachusetts 
Representative to the United Nations—Mrs. Edwin A. Sullivan, Ritten Festivals—Mrs. Clinton Bell, 809 Dearborn Ave., Lawton. Oklahoma 
house Plaza, Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania — —— Floyd W. Stewart, 2106 N.W. 17th, Oklahoma 
ity ahoma 
LEGISLATION DEPARTMENT Stillman Kelley Scholarship—Mrs. Walter T. Swink, 139 Irby St., Wood- 
Chairman—Miss Marie A. Hurley, 1216 Taylor St. N_.E., Washington ruff, South Carolina 


‘ 
On? 


Iecisiative Policy Committee—Mrs. Ada Holding Miller, Chairman, 257 
Olney 8t Providence 6. Rhode Island Mrs. Ronald Arthur Dougan — , ’ . —— 
Colley Road. Box 620, Beloit, Wisconsin; Mrs. Helen Crowe Snelling STANDING COMMIT rEES 
Fischer Studio Building, Seattle 1, Washington Office—Mrs. Warren Knox, Chairman, Ten Eyck House, Selkirk, New 
iraisiative Advisory Committee--Mary Howe, 1819 H St N.W., York: Mrs. Frank H. Freeto, 1310 South College, Pittsburg, Kansas; 
Washington, D. C Mrs. Blant Burford, 6712 Bob-o-Links Drive, Mrs. Hazel Post Gillette, 2305 Ashland Ave., Forth Worth 7, Texas 
Dallas 14. Texas; Miss Christine Church, 4040-.20th St. North, Ar Mrs. Doris Allbee Humphrey, 7607 Boulevard East, North Bergen 
ngton, Virgimia; Mr Frank W. Coolidge, 183 McKinley Ave., Grosse New Jersey: Mrs. Clifton J. Muir, 3804 Alhambra Circle, Cora! Gables 
Pointe Farms 34, Michigan; Mrs. Guele Luise Correa, 2000 S St. N.W 34, Florida: Mrs. Robert W. Roberts. 515 Brightwaters Bivd St 
Washington 9. D. C Mrs. Maurice Honigman, 408 South St Gas Petersburg, Florida: Mrs. C. Arthur Bullock (ex officio), P.O. Box 
tonia, North Carolina; Mrs. Warren Knox, Ten Eyck House, Selkirk 256, 121 W. South Ave., Canton, Pennsylvania 
> , , Shey 99 Pr sue al td 
ell ey Mre Rovert F. Skutch, 1632 Park Avenue, Baltimore 1° Revisions—Mrs. John H. Abild, Chairman, 63rd & McKinley Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa: Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan, Colley Road, Box 620 Beloit 
YOUNG ARTIST AUDITIONS DEPARTMENT Wisconsin; Mrs. Fredrik Marin, Box 448, East Lansing, Michigan; Mr 
Chairman—Mrs. Naomi Reynolds, 2130 Manning Ave., Los Angeles 25 J. Phillip Plank, Woodmoor Station, Box 667, Silver Spring. Maryland; 
California Mrs. Robert M. Ross. 609 West Pine St Hattiesburg. Mississippi; 
Young Artist Presentation—Mrs. Vernon L. Venman, 4229 Glendale Mrs. Arthur M. Wilkinson, adviser, 6234 North Oakley Ave., Chicago 
Detroit 38, Michigan 45, Illinois 








New Ways And Means NFMC PUBLICATIONS 


Projects Note: Quantity order rate, when listed, NFMC Handbook : 
applies to each of ten or more copies (Quantity rate, 35c¢ ea.) 
sent to one address. Simplified Parliamentary Procedure 
(Quantity rate, 15¢ ea.) 
Practical Points on Publicity 
Senior Achievement Record Rules 
(Quantity rate, 4c ee.) 


om exciting new Ways and Means pro 


jects are announced by Mrs. G. Ernest Catalogue of Published American 
Moore, National Ways and Means Chair Choral Music ........... saiuianahiaal 
man. Both, if enthusiastically adopted, Folk Music Bibliography 


wromise substantial additions te . Supplementary List for “Parade ° é : ; 
promise substantial additions to your club uppleme ) s ‘ Senior Club Rating Sheet 


, (Quantity rate, 4c ea.) 
List ney American Operas "a NFMC Pencils. per dozen ........ 
“BARBER OF SEVILLE” American Composers of Sacred Student Division Handbook 
Music ' - — = Student Collect 
Miniature Extension Folder - (Quantity rate, le ea.) 
(Quantity rate, 2c ea.) bs Student Club Rating Sheet 
Membership Application Blanks .... (Quantity rate, 4c ea.) 
(Quantity rate, 2c ea.) Junior Festivals Bulletin 
Individual Membership Application (Quantity rate, 25¢ ea.) 
and Renewal Blank .........0000 5 American Piano Solo and Ensemble 
(Quantity rate, 2c ea.) List 
titled to present this film exclusively, to NFMC Information Sheet ............ Junior Counselors Handboook . 
(Ouantity rate, 4c ea.) Junior Pledge . 
city would be a boon to local opera Master Yearbook No. 1 ........ ; : (Quantity rate, le ea.) 
lovers Master Yearbook No. 2 usec Junior Collect neki 
Bibliography of French-Canadian (Quantity rate, le ea.) 
THEATRE HOLIDAY and French Folk Music ........ 5 Junior Collect, Musical Setting 20 
Hymn of the Month List ....... 4 Junior Hymn .............. idieainanicen.”- aa 
Hymn Stories ecees a (Quantity rate, 4c ea.) 
(Quantity rate, 15¢ ea.) Junior Club Rating Sheet .... .08 
ne (Quantity rate, 4c ea.) 
NFMC Collect ........ Us Jun‘or Achievement Record Rules 08 
(Quantity rate, le ea.) (Quantity rate, 4c ea.) 
NFMC Collect, Musical Setting ... : Ritual of the Junior Division ........ .15 
nal aed © Radi (Quantity rate, 15¢ ea.) Ring of Gold Ritual ...0c. © .06 
major concert; aiso attendance a aqdio IFMC ‘ ; z poe 
City Music Hall, a de luxe fashion show ta pene ge ight- Order from: 
and celebrity-studded TV performances. ing Ceremony NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC 
Write Martin Snyder. Theatre Holiday, (Quantity rate, 5c ea.) CLUBS 
246 W. 44th St.. New York 36, N. Y \rticles of Incorporation and By- 445 West 23rd Street 
for details of this project laws ideniies , New York 11, N. Y. 


treasury of American Music” program 


One is sponsorship of a performance, 
or performances, in your town of The 
Barber of Seville, Citation Films’ un 
usually fine opera production, which was 
shown for the first time at the San 
Diego convention, and received many 
encomiums. Since the Federation is en- 


arrange a benefit performance in your 


The second new project is the Thea 
tre and Concert Holiday Tour. offered at 
$105.00 per person, $12.00 of which is 
refunded to the local club, and $3.00 to 
the National Ways and Means Chairman 
This price entitles the subscriber to 
tickets for four Broadway hits and a 
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TWO EXCITING FUND-RAISING PROJECTS FOR MUSIC CLUBS 
AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Attractive — Usetul — Profitable 


FEDERATION PLATE — BRAND NEW! 


Handsome 102 inch plate with blue and gold 
filigree border, large Federation emblem in center 


in blue and gold on white background. Be among 


the first to use these conversation pieces as service 
plates or for party serving. They also make charm 
ing wall decorations. Since plates are shipped in 
dozen lots only, contact your local or State Ways 


and Means Chairman now so that the number you 


need may be included in her first order 


Wholesale price, $33.12 per dozen, plus express 

charges f.o.b. Covington, Tennessee. (Shipped 

in dozens only.) Sell for $3.75 each for singles, 
or $3.50 each in half dozens, etc. 


“MISS FEDERATION” DOLL-PEN 


hat is it? Imported from Italy. Introduced in 
February. Made debut at Biennial Convention 
Ball point pen in different colors with ink to 

iich. Above a modish outfit fashioned by skilled 
crattsmen from felt materials in beautiful color 
combinations, appears a perky elfin face hand- 
painted by Italian artist. A unique gift item for 
Christmas and all occasions—fine for Junior and 
Student Club awards. “Miss Federation's” possi 


bilities are unlimited—vou will love her—she’s a 


doll! 


Wholesale price, $1.50 each. Sell for $2.00 
each. Any number may be included in order. 


ORDER NOW FOR FALL SALES and make your checks pavable to: 
Mrs. G. Ernest Moore 


National Ways and Means Chairman 


311 E. Edenton Street, Raleigh, North Carolina 


SEE PAGE 48 FOR OTHER FUND-RAISING PROJECTS 








1959 - 1960 


Hymn of the Month Lists 


4¢ each 
\ list giving the titles of the Hymns of the Month 


selected by Mrs Roscoe Clark for the season 


Hymn of the Month Stories 


25¢ each 


\ brief outline sketching the background for all 


of the current vear’s Hymns of the Month. (In 


quantities of 10 or more, l5c each. ) 


Order from 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 
445 West 23rd Street, New York <1, N. Y. 











“Every member a booster for NFMC” 


Keep your club members active and interested, 


by keeping them informed. 


Use the new 


Ontentation Leaflet 


for Senior and Student Divisions 


Compiled by Mrs. R. E. W endland, 
Chairman, State and District Presidents’ Council 
1958 
An ORIENTATION PROGRAM, INDUCTION CERE- 
MONY. and INSTALLATION SERVICE are included 
in this 20-page leaflet, giving a complete outline 
for clubs from instruction of new members 


through installation of officers. 
Price 25c 


Order from 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 
445 West 23rd Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


























FEDERATION INSIGNIA 
and 

ATTRACTIVE ITEMS 
for 

CLUB and STATE 
AWARDS, GIFTS, 

and 

Federation Activities 


for 


BUY XMAS GIFTS NOW! 
Lovely Musical Jewelry Listed. 
Read carefully. 


REVISED PRICE LIST 
(Federal Tax Included) 


Junior Pin $ 1.75 
Senior Pin 1.75 
Junior President 2.75 
Junior Counselor 2.75 
Junior Award 1.85 


STATIONERY—CLUB SUPPLIES 
DeLuxe Double Sheets, blue-gold $ 
Single Sheet (blue embiem) 

Single Sheet, P.P.A 


Senior Semi-Notes (blue emblem) 


Junior Club 2.25 
Senior Club 2.25 
Gold Member's Emblem 9.25 
12.00 
14.25 
28.00 
Diamond Member's Emblem 25.00 
P.P.A. (gold filled 3.50 
PPA. (10 k) 6.75 
Life Member Guard 3.00 


Junior Semi-Notes (blue emblem) 

50 for 
50 for 
25 for 
25 for 


Seniors, Juniors, Students. 
Sea's (large or small) 


Seals (Junior) 
Gold President's Gavel Emblem Piece Cards, blue emblem 
Gold Gavel (pearl or sapphire) introduction Cards 


Diamond Gavel Embiem Emblem Interpretation Paper 


Weights 
Emblem Cuts (Junior) 
Emblem Cuts (Senior, 3 sizes) 1.00 


Federation Scrapbook with Senior 
or Junior Emblem 2.00 


Scrapbook refills (9 pages) 50 
Place Cards, P.P.A 25 for 1.00 


Numeral Guard 1.75 
Plated Guard 1.75 


Note: In Pennsylvenia add 4% tax 


Charm Bracelet with Emblem and Harps, Clefs, Trumpet, set with pearls 
Extra Charms: Piano, Violin, Banjo, French Horn, Triangle, Bell, Mouth Organ 


SUPPORT AND ADVERTISE 
YOUR FEDERATION 
BY WEARING 
FEDERATION INSIGNIA 


GREAT COMPOSER JEWELRY, GOLD PLATED 


$ 5.00 
3.00 Large Disc Bracelet 
Cuff Links 
Tie Clip 
Large Disc Charms 
(Tax included) 


Five Composer Discs Bracelet Large Disc Key Ring 
Earrings, drop or button 
Large Disc Pin 2.00 
Small Dise Pendant and Chain 2.00 
Small Disc Charms 1.00 
Lerge Disc Compact 3.50 


co : . 
TROPHY CUPS SPECIFY MPOSER: Beethoven, Mozart, Liszt, Schubert, Haydn, when ordering 


Without Federation Emblem 
Musical Charm Bracelet: 9 musical instruments, silver or gold finish $ 2.20 


Plastic Dagger Bookmark, Piano imprint in gold, red, green or blue 12 
8 for 50 


BEARING THE FEDERATION EMBLEM 


Calendar (2 inches) Piano imprint, blue, green or red 
Triangle Coin Purse (2 inches) with Piano imprint, red 25 
Comb in red case with Piano imprint 2s 
Oxidized Siiver Musical Chorm Bracelet 1.75 


Music Box Bracelet (gold finish 


In Silver, Copper or Gold Finish: 

Earrings, with Clef or Piano $ 1.75 
Adjustable Ring, 2 Clefs 1.75 
Link Bracelet with Piano and Clef 


Matching Pin (large) 
Cuff Links (large Pieno) 
$ 2.25 
$ 1.75 
$ 1.75 


Sterling Silver Large Clef (242) Pin 
Sterling Silver Dainty Clef Earrings 
Lorge Rhinestone Pins, Clef, Piano or Notes 
Gold-filled Necklace with Clef or Piano and Cultured Peari 


SEND ALL ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO: 
NINA P. HOWELL, Custodian of Insignia 
1520 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


Sole Agent for Federation Stock 


Sun-Ray Metal 


$ 7.50 914" — $12.50 
$10.00 11%" — $15.00 


Engraving, 10c per letter 











